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11S OUTER BEAUTY 
REFLECTS ITS INNER QUALITY 


Chevrolet has given as much care to the 


manufacture of hidden parts as to the 


fashioning of the bodies of this aristo- 
crat of low-priced cars. Careful, selection 
of materials—precision engineering—and 
rigid inspections—assure sterling quality 
ill the way through. When you buy a 
Master De Luxe Chevrolet, you may 
> colaccian olauteecel-belucmact-larcepbt-t mia mola-iiay 
comfort and safety fully as advanced 
mline styling. The prices are 
inducement to choose Chev- 
it low cost. 
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THIS AGE OF AUTOMATIC 


CONTROL 


The International Elec- 
tric Accounting Ma- 
chine AUTOMATICAL- 
LY provides complete 
printed reports from 
punched tabulating 
cards. 


r modern industry, in business and in 
everyday life, we look to and depend upon 
automatic devices ...to inform us of impor- 
tant facts ...to save us time, money and effort. 


International Electric Accounting and Tabu- 
lating Macliines apply the efficiency of the 
automatic principle to accounting and statis- 
tical work. 


Through the medium of punched tabulating 
cards, these machines automatically produce 
complete reports in printed and. tabulated 
form. They supply detailed analyses which 
form dependable guides to planning, engin- 
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eering, purcnasing, production and sales. 
Automatically, they furnish special reports 
and statistical records which offer the busy 
executive a means of constant control. 


The machines and methods of IBM are serv- 
ing business and government in seventy-nine 
different countries. In addition to Account- 
ing and Tabulating Machines, they include 
International Time Recorders and Electric 
Time Systems, International Industrial Scales, 
Electromatic (All-Electric) Typewriters and 
IBM Proof Machines for banks. 


When you think of Improved Business 
Methods, think of IBM. Write for new des- 
criptive booklet today. 


INTERNATIONAL 


BUSINESS {= MACHINES 


*ACHINE? 


CORPORATION 
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BY THE EDITORS 


LARGE employers are tell- 
ing ForBEs, in reply to a 
questionnaire, how they feel 
about employment-security 
legislation. The answers received thus far reveal over- 
whelming endorsement of the idea. But a still greater 
percentage oppose enactment of such legislation at this 
session of Congress. With rare exceptions, employers 
emphatically favor contributions by workers instead of 
imposing the total cost upon employers, as prescribed 
in the present bill. Sentiment is heavily against con- 
tributions by the Federal Government, but the vote is 
almost equally divided on the question, “Do you favor 
contributions by State Governments?” Some hold States 
should bear only the cost of administration. The replies 
reveal a general desire to keep the Federal Government 
out of the whole scheme as much as possible. 

A tabulation. of the vote, along with comments from 
representative employers in different industries, will be 
given in a later issue. 


What employers think 
about employment security 


* 
Hopping aids hopes. 
a 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago the 
average automobile cost a little 
more than fifteen hundred dollars. 
To-day, the average cost is just 
about five hundred dollars. Twenty-five years ago a 
little more than fifteen hundred dollars would also build 
a one-family house. To-day the cost is around forty- 
five hundred dollars.. 

With the automobile costing one-third of what it did, 
the growth of our great motor industry has, in factories, 
in filling stations, in garages, in machine shops, and in 
countless other quarters created millions of good jobs at 
good pay. But with the cost of housing. multiplied by 


Will labor see the 
light ? 


three instead of divided by three, other millions of work- 
ers vainly walk the streets in search of occupation. 

Housing now has a new opportunity. Enterprising 
business men and responsible financiers stand ready to 
construct thousands, perhaps many thousands, of homes 
which liberal use of machinery (as pointed out by Har- 
wood Merrill on page 10 of this issue) may give to the 
American people at lower and lower costs. 

The opportunity is clear. Will labor block it? Will 
shortsighted labor tactics keep housing costs at impos- 
sible levels? Or will an intelligent attitude on the part 
of working men and their representatives give wings 
to this promising new producer of jobs? 

Labor alone can answer. 

* 
Stick-to-itiveness averts getting stuck. 
* 


“THOSE who would suffer 
most are the people who in 
good faith have invested in 
utility securities.” That sen- 
tence, from a reader’s letter, reflects a sentiment which is 
rapidly spreading throughout the country. It is becom- 
ing very clear that utility-baiting, Governmental designs 
to destroy legitimate utility holding companies, are rap- 
idly losing their popular appeal. If the Government 
were to annihilate every industry, every line of business, 
which has produced a few black sheep, how many in- 
dustries would escape? A few black sheep have even 
figured in government and politics—indeed, political 
scandals have not been altogether rare. But no sugges- 
tion has come from Washington that government and 
politics be abolished. 
Individuals have to stand on their own merits. Each 
business organization has to stand on its own merits. 
Why should not each individual utility holding company 


Political utility-baiting 
losing popularity 
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be judged on its own merits? Why destroy the good 
with the bad in this industry any more than in any other 
industry? That there are utility holding companies 
which have rendered valuable service, cannot be dis- 
puted by any well-informed citizen. 

If the Administration! be upheld in destroying all util- 
ity holding companies, what guarantee is there that it 
would not feel entitled to destroy the innumerable hold- 
ing companies which exist in other lines—in manufac- 
turing, in retailing, in publishing, in mining, in trans- 
portation, etc.? Haven’t revolutionary economic experi- 
ments gone far enough for the present? Constant busi- 
ness-baiting by Washington is not conducive to the re- 
storation of prosperity and employment. 

x 
-Happiness-sharing is more feasible 
than wealth-sharing. 

* 


Employers and workers seek WHILE calling upon labor 


to assume its proper respon- 
understanding sibilities, ForBEs has been no 


less insistent that. American 
employers must also recognize their own responsibility 
to be intelligent in the handling of their labor relations. 
Employer indifference and shortsightedness have been at 
least as frequent a cause of strikes as labor aggressive- 
ness. But notable instances are now coming to light of 
really constructive labor-thought on the part of consid- 
erable groups of employers. 

In Minneapolis, following the bitter strikes to which 
that city has been subjected, organized effort is being 
carried on by employers to educate all those who have 
anything to do with the hiring and managing of men to 
a better understanding of human relations in business. 
For some weeks boards of directors, the staffs of indus- 
trial and commercial establishments, groups of foremen, 
and groups of foremen and workers have been holding 
meetings to discuss the content matter of bulletins on 
employment relations issued by the Minneapolis Civic 
and Commerce Association. 

In Massachusetts a group of employers has recently 
drawn up a remarkable document covering the attitude 
of companies toward employees. Five fundamentals for 
co-operation which this document lists are: respect for 
the intelligence and fairness of supervisors and workers ; 
consideration of the workers’ feelings; aggressiveness 
for justice to the workers; company-sincerity ; obtain- 
ing the workers’ viewpoint frequently. 

* 
Knocking gets you in—wrong. 
* 


All utility news isn’t ALL the news that comes from the 
, e: public-utility field is not unhappy 
discouraging these days. One manufacturer of 
electrical equipment recently an- 
pomnced that its last year’s sales of electric ranges 
were two and one-half times those of the year before, 
and that during 1935 it expects a further increase. Each 
of these ranges creates, of course, a new demand fur 
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electric current. From Hartford, Connecticut, comes 
news of the latest result of the aggressive and fore- 
sighted policies of the local electric light company (de- 
scribed in Forses June 15, 1934). In 1933 the con- 
sumers in and about Hartford used an average of seven 
hundred and ninety-three kilowatt hours of electricity 
in each home. In 1934 the average domestic consumer 
used eight hundred and fifty-eight kilowatt hours, or 
nearly ten per cent. more. With reasonable freedom 
from political persecution, the electrical industry of this 
country has a future greater than most people dream. 


Do you ever say SPRING is here, and on each 


this? bright and sunny day millions of 
IS: American families will be saunter- 

ing forth in their family motor 
cars. As each motorist stops at his filling station, how 


pleasant it would be if he could say as he hands out 
his dollar or two: “I don’t in the least begrudge the 
very considerable part of this which goes for taxes be- 
cause I know that from it I am getting the wonderful 
roads over which I drive my family.” The man who 
does say this is a rose-spectacled optimist indeed. Since 
the gasoline tax was invented sixteen years ago, it has 
collected somewhere in the neighborhood of five bil- 
lion dollars from the motoring public. And out of the 
tremendous sum which will be paid in 1935 alone, prob- 
ably two hundred million dollars will never get near 
the funds with which roads are built, but will be used 
for “other purposes.” 
Is this fair? 
* 
Dwelling on troubles doesn’t help to 
move them. 
* 


Employers should read AN AMERICAN executive vis- 

. iting the Scottish factory owned 
this book by his company was trying to 
“sell” the local managing director 
the idea of installing a tabulating machine. “I happen to 
know,” he said, “that there is one in use in the factory 
across the street. Let’s go over and look at it.” The 
managing director looked embarrassed. “That,” he re- 
plied, “would be a violation of ethics.” American busi- 
ness men do not realize the tremendous advantage they 
have in our custom of freely interchanging information 
about management methods. The value of this inter- 
change is immeasurable. A striking example is furnished 
by the book on “Executive Guidance of Industrial Re- 
lations” just published by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Four years ago Fores offéred twenty-seven hundred 
dollars in prizes for descriptions of the best employee- 
relations systems actually in operation. Because employ- 
ers, large and small, were willing to share with others 
the best of their own experience, the contest brought to- 
gether an amazing fund of useful information. Presi- 
dent Morris Leeds of Leeds & Northrup, first-prize win- 
ner, put his prize money in the hands of a great univer- 
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sity in order that further study might be made of the 
ForBEs material. The university, by adding more money, 
made it possible for a capable member of its staff to 
spend much of the past three years traveling, interview- 
ing, analyzing. The result is this new book, which marks 
a milestone in American industrial-relations progress. 
This valuable information was possible only because 
every one of the twenty-five companies included in it 
gave freely and unreservedly the necessary information 
about their own experiences, even where these had been 
unfavorable. 

The unique feature of this new book is its extreme 
practicality. No employer can read it without obtaining 
a liberal education not only in the details of, but also 
in the underlying reasons for, success and failure of 


Be 


IN insisting that national backing 
for our merchant marine be 
openly recognized as a sane and 
/ honorable move, instead of being 
compelled to continue hiding behind deceptive veilings, 
President Roosevelt has taken a notable stand: “If the 
Congress decides that it will maintain a reasonably ade- 
quate American merchant marine I believe that it can 
well afford honestly to call a subsidy by its right name.” 
If the Administration will only go a step farther in 
calling some other spades—including some of its own 
pet projects—by their right names, there will indeed be 
cause for congratulation. 
* 


To become happy, healthy, wealthy, 


Credit where credit 
is due 
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company plans for bettering the status of workers. 


try helpfulness. 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 





WILLIAM ALEXANDER 


IS THIS a record? William 
Alexander has just been elected Sec- 
retary of the Equitable Life for the 
56th consecutive time and has been 
with the company for 66 years. Mr. 
Alexander is a noted author of in- 
surance books. Also, he is an ar- 
dent advocate of assuring family 
protection through life incomes paid 
for by insurance. 


ONE of the happiest men in 
America should be E. T. Weir. He 
was most sincere in his conviction 
that, in opposing “outside” dictation 
to his employees, he was champion- 
ing their best interests and that his 
employees shared his view. 

The Court’s decision in favor of 
the Weirton Steel Company is most 
emphatic in upholding Mr. Weir’s 
contention. 

The days of the “cracking-down” 
NRA are numbered. 


ONE high-up, who must be name- 
less, tells me how he licked racket- 
eers who resorted to violence and 
bloodshed to compel his large body 
of employees to join a union spon- 
sored by the thugs. 

After two fatal shootings and many 
other casualties, this executive de- 
cided to fight fire with fire. 

Thereafter, whenever company 
property was bombed, the racketeers 
discovered that twice as much of 
their property was mysteriously de- 
stroyed by bombs. Also, a missile 
mysteriously whizzed through the 
home of one of the gang. The thugs 
couldn’t take their own medicine. 
This was an unexpectedly new form 
of warfare upon them. They prompt- 
ly hoisted the white flag and came 
to terms. 

To think that in this day and in 
this supposedly civilized land, such 
lawlessness is possible! 


UTILITY leaders recently decided 
to defend their properties and their 
stockholders against Washington’s 
vicious attacks. They may succeed. 
This writer’s mail lately has reflected 
the setting-in of a change of public 
sentiment ; increasing numbers of ci- 
tizens are beginning to feel that the 
Government’s public-utility policy is 
cruelly unfair to many millions of in- 
vestors. 


I HAVE been in the South. 
There you hear much about Huey 
Long. 

All who know him warn against 
under-rating his ability to sway 
mobs. 

He is freely mentioned as a Presi- 





E. T. WEIR 


dential candidate in next year’s elec- 
tion. 

In fact, the talk is of a possible 
Third Party: the extreme Left Wing- 
ers, headed by Huey Long; the 
Roosevelt Party; and, of course, a 
Republican candidate. Some Repub- 
licans picture such a split among 
Democrats and radicals that a Repub- 
lican may win. Admittedly, however, 
the wish is part-parent of the thought. 


STUDEBAKER’S new President, 
Paul G. Hoffman, has richly earned 
this position. 

After winning phenomenal suc- 
cess as a dealer, he served brilliantly 
for years under A. R. Erskine. As 
a receiver, he has toiled night and 
day, never losing faith in Stude- 
baker’s destiny. 

In facing his task, he has youth, 
personality, brains, inexhaustible vi- 
tality on his side. 
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General Houses, Inc. 


WHICH would you choose, for $6,000? This prefabricated house, well built 
and fully equipped, but flat-roofed, “modern” in architectural design? 


IKE a rare old cheese, the 

building industry crumbles under 

a moldy crust of stagnation. 
Houses grow grey with age. Lumber 
disintegrates into dust. Rivets rust 
in their holes. And no one builds. 

Yet within this mass of decay, 
revolutionary ideas are sprouting. 
And the most far-reaching of them 
all—prefabrication—is now gathering 
strength for a final drive to the 
surface. 

Make no mistake: After several 
false starts, the prefabricated house 
this year will become a reality. In 
Chicago, Steelox Company is prepar- 
ing to launch its models through 
Sears, Roebuck catalogs. In Middle- 


, town, Ohio, Insulated Steel Construc- 


tion Company is building its first 
demonstration home. Near White 
Plains, N. Y., American Houses is 
assembling three sample dwellings as 
the first stage in an aggressive mar- 
keting drive. In New York City, 
Haskelite Manufacturing Company 
has just completed a demonstration 
unit. In countless other cities and 
towns, architects, builders and in- 
ventors are working feverishly to per- 
fect their own ideas on prefabricated 
housing. 

Why this sudden burst of activity? 
Simply, because materials and meth- 
ods, the two problems which so far 
have stubbornly refused to yield, are 
now beginning to crack. And be- 
cause, with these two problems 
solved, prefabricators hope to deal a 
devastating blow to the key logs in 
the building jam: high cost; and a 
complicated, wasteful business struc- 
ture. 

Home building plays a vastly im- 
portant part in the prosperity of the 
durable-goods industries. Yet the 
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machine age long ago left it behind. 
Automobiles, furniture, electric ap- 
pliances, industrial equipment, lean 
heavily on machinery to turn out bet- 
ter products, reduce costs and widen 
markets. But the house is still a 
hand-made product, built brick by 
brick, board by board; costly in ma- 
terials, labor and time. 

Moreover, the building industry’s 
structure is a wasteful 
conglomeration of manu- 
facturers, lenders, archi- 
tects, contractors, subcon- 
tractors, builders and 
whatnot. The man who 
wants to build a home 
finds he must grope 
through a twisting tunnel 
of finance, planning, tech- 
nical detail, even intrigue, 
before the first board is 
nailed in place. And not 
until the final coat of paint 
is applied, does he know what his 
home will cost. 

Facing this costly tangle of entre- 
preneurs, of detail and of uncertain- 
ty, thousands, millions of prospective 
home builders have thrown up their 
hands in despair and wondered if 
the building industry ever heard of 
the business axiom, “Make it easy 
for your customers to buy.” 

To-day, however, the prefabricator 
is riding to the home builder’s rescue, 
a double-barreled shotgun slung on 
his saddle. One barrel is labeled 
“integration,” the other “machinery.” 
With this formidable weapon, loaded 
with entirely new possibilities, he ex- 
pects to clear the way for an enor- 
mous pent-up demand for housing. 

The prefabricator sees himself as 
a man whose right hand is in touch 
with the consumer, whose left hand 


reaches out to the manufacturer of 
building materials. The buyer choos- 
es a suitable model at a suitable price 
from the prefabricator’s catalog ; the 
prefabricator arranges financing, or- 
ders materials from the manufac- 
turer, assembles them on the buyer’s 
lot—and behold! the house is finished. 
Through it all, the buyer has nego- 
tiated with only one individual ; and 
the prefabricator, with his financ- 
ing, manufacturing and assembling 
sources already lined up, has squeezed 
out a myriad of unnecessary and 
costly complications. The buyer, to 
his surprise and delight, pays only 
the agreed-upon flat price, and is 
assessed for no unexpected extras. 

This, says the prefabricator, is in- 
tegration. Its advantages are obvi- 
ous. But integration, though not 
widely applied in building conven- 
tional houses, is not new either. Pre- 
fabrication’s most deadly charge is 
loaded in the second barrel: extensive 
use of machinery. 

The automobile is built in a fac- 
tory; the home is built on an empty 
lot. Obviously, you cannot ship a 
completed house from factory to site. 
Neither can you cart an imaginary 
“building machine” from lot to lot, 
turning out houses as a stamping ma- 
chine turns out pots and pans. But 
you can transfer to the factory a 


PREFABRICATI 


WILL THEY DYNAMITE 
HARWOOD 


large part of the work ordinarily per- 
formed at the building site; once in 
the factory, you can use machinery 
instead of hand labor; and you can 
produce standardized parts or panels 
which, instead of being the size of 
a brick or a board, are as high as the 
house itself and several feet wide. 
Then, when your customer orders his 
house, you can refer to the specifica- 
tions, ship the exact number of parts, 
cut to fit, to the site, and assemble 
them with wrench, screw-driver and 
hammer. 

The standardized panel is the heart 
of the prefabrication theory. Usually, 
it contains within itself all the neces- 
sary elements in a building wall: 
strength, weatherproof outer side, in- 
sulation, and base for applying the 
interior finish. Panels can be assem- 
bled with infinitely less toil and time 
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than a similar area of wall built in 
the conventional manner. 

Some prefabricators, interested 
only in the “chassis” (the shell of 
the house), stop with the wall panel 
and make no attempt to furnish addi- 
tional finishing and equipment. Oth- 
ers go much further; since interiors 
and equipment account for forty cents 
and more of every housing dollar, 
they believe that they must attack 
these costs as well. This they do by 
including interior finishes, lighting, 
plumbing, ranges, refrigerators, -fur- 
naces—in some cases, even air con- 
ditioning—in the specifications and 
prices of their products; and by 
combing the industrial world for new 
ideas in production, shipping and in- 
stallation which will force finishing 
and equipment costs down to rock 
bottom. 

The theory of prefabrication—using 
machinery to turn out better houses 
at lower cost—is exact, complete and 
logical. The stubborn fact remains, 
however, that few prefabricated 
houses have been built. In part, this 
is because materials and designs suit- 
able for prefabrication have only re- 
cently been developed—hollow and 
interlocking steel panels, weather- 
proof fibre and mineral board, new 
types of lumber and plywood panels, 
new varieties of insulation and so on. 


THE BUILDING JAM? 
F, MERRILL 


But there are other reasons why 
prefabrication is still only a minute 
speck on the broad surface of hous- 
ing—reasons which. explain why 
several prefabrication projects, an- 
nounced with tremendous fanfares of 
publicity, have silently folded up and 
departed. 

Foremost is appearance. No two 
people have precisely the same idea 
t a home should look like. 

diffe are matters of 

or decades, home archi- 
tecture has followed a few broad 
lines, into one of which practically 
everyone’s “ideal” house fits. 

Now comes prefabrication with 
a radical change in the appearance 
of the home—functional and modern, 
with severe vertical and horizontal 
lines, flat roofs, windows in odd 
places; and with a complete absence 
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of decorations, gables, and other gim- 
cracks which, useless though they are, 
still are close to the heart of the 
homeowner. These innovations may 
be line with architectural trends, as 
witnessed by the two Chicago fairs; 
they may be desirable—the flat roof, 
for example, serves as a solarium; 
and they may be necessary as cost- 
reducing measures—peaked roofs, 
scrollwork and dormer 
windows cost hundreds of 
extra dollars and add 
nothing in utility. But the 
result is that the prefabri- 
cated house just doesn’t 
look like the gracious home 
the average buyer wants. 

One or two prefabrica- 
tors, thoroughly realistic 
about the problem of ap- 
pearance, offer houses of 
somewhat conventional 
appearance, even though 
they cost slightly more to manu- 
facture; a few compromise by giv- 
ing the buyer his choice between 
conventional and modern §archi- 
tecture, the former at a higher price; 
but many prefabricators arrogantly 
insist that buyers must take their 
styles and like them. Which isn’t 
going to help them much in develop- 
ing markets. 

Doubtless, prejudice against pre- 
fabrication’s style will disappear in 
time, if only because its simplicity 
makes it possible to offer the buyer 
a great deal more for his money. But 
it will take years, not the months 
which enthusiasts are banking on. 

One of the most common charges 
against the prefabricated home’s ap- 
pearance, however, does not stand up 
in court. Many critics insist that 
standardized houses will be terrible 





Harmon National Corp. 


0 this conventional house, equally well equipped, but not at all radical in style? 
Here, in a nutshell, is prefabrication’s stiffest problem to-day: appearance 


in their monotony. It is true that 
prefabricated houses are built of 
standardized panels. But so are brick 
houses built of standardized bricks. 
By varying the arrangement and 
number of the panels in a wall, the 
architect can work out an almost in- 
finite variety of shapes, sizes and 
designs. 

Furthermore, several prefabricators 
offer individual designs for each 
buyer. Even those who sell a stand- 
ard line of houses offer a choice of 
six or eight or ten models. And, 
finally, monotony would contribute 
nothing new to housing. Row after 
row of identical, conventional houses 
in Chicago, Washington, New York 
and other large cities bear witness 
to this fact. 

Nevertheless, the radical, unusual 
appearance of the prefabricated house 
is a heavy liability to-day, and it is 
probably its most serious drawback. 
But other difficulties stand in its way. 

Building codes, for example. Build- 
ing-code requirements were set up 
when houses of wood, brick, stone 
and concrete were the only ones 
imaginable, and they effectively rule 
out prefabricated types of construc- 
tion in many localities. One prefab- 
ricator of steel houses, for instance, 
wishes to ground electric circuits 
through the wall of the house, thus 
eliminating the return wire and re- 
ducing wiring cost by forty per cent. © 
—a safe method, and one long used 
in automobiles and in other appli- 
cations. But to-day’s building codes 
insist on two wires, and two wires he 
must install. Another joker which 
most prefabricators face is the wall- 
area standard. The new types of 
construction substantially exceed all 
coded strength requirements, but few, 
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if any, can meet the supplementary 
rule that walls must also be of a 
specified thickness. 

Such rules as these, wholly un- 
necessary for protection against un- 
sound prefabricated construction, can 
be changed, perhaps, by inserting a 
phrase. And no prefabricator has 
had difficulty in obtaining permits to 
build experimental and demonstration 
houses. But large-scale building of 
prefabricated houses may be a differ- 
ent matter, especially if brick and 
stone makers, building workmen and 
others who stand to lose by it decide 
to draw the line of battle on the 
building-code front. 

Labor may be a third source of 
trouble. Obviously, if prefabrication 
transfers labor from the building lot 
to the factory, building labor is going 
to lose out. Consequently, building 
unions may choose to fight prefabrica- 
tion. Furthermore, who will assem- 
ble the new houses? Sheet-metal 
workers? Carpenters? Or unskilled 
laborers? Must jurisdictional strikes 
be called to decide the issue? 

In fairness to labor, it must be 
said that, so far, the prefabricator 
has had no labor trouble. In fact, he 
is more than likely to praise local 
labor leaders for their reasonable 
point of view. And the prefabricator 
has been careful not to fight or to 
dictate to building workmen; he has 
been content to use local labor, and 
to let labor leaders make any neces- 
sary decisions. But here again, as 
in the case of building codes, large- 
scale building may change the situa- 
tion dramatically. 


The Prefabricator’s Comeback 


Then there is the question of 
financing the purchase of prefabri- 
cated houses. Will mortgage money 
shy away until the new type of con- 
struction has proved its worth? Will 
a prefabricated house which has been 
foreclosed command as ready a mar- 
ket as a conventional one? Will it 
be a good risk—will it stand up under 
the battering of the weather year in 
and year out? 

Prefabricators have ready answers 
for all these questions. To the first, 
they reply that their financing diffi- 
culties are no more serious than those 
of any other builder; furthermore, 
at least one company, backed by am- 
ple capital, is prepared to finance its 
own sales on a time-payment plan, 
and no down payment will be asked. 
Second, prefabricators scoff at the 
possibility of a frozen market 
for foreclosed prefabricated houses 
(though we have previously found 
them to be over-optimistic on the 
question of appearance). Third, they 
state that months and often years of 
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General Houses, Inc. 
Dees prefabrication mean the end of hammer, saw 


and trowel in building? Here, a prefabricated house 
is bullt with nuts, bolts and wrench 


thorough testing are behind each of 
the projects about to be launched. 
These tests, they claim, prove that 
the prefabricated house is stronger, 
more weather-resistant and requires 
less maintenance than the house of 
conventional design and materials. 

Finally, comes the problem of dis- 
tribution. 

Price is a vital part.of this prob- 
lem. Some prefabricated houses are 
priced higher than conventional ones, 
even when the asserted extra values 
of permanence, comfort, convenience 
and complete equipment are consid- 
ered. Some meet the prices of con- 
ventional houses on common ground. 
And a very few are priced substan- 
tially below comparable houses of 
wood, brick, stone and concrete, in 
some cases because the prefabricator 
uses low-cost materials and methods, 
in other cases because he has ample 
capital to stave off initial losses. 

This low-priced group is now sit- 
ting in the driver’s seat, principally 
because attractive prices will go a 
long way to offset buyers’ objections 
to appearance. (But it is a curious 
fact that the line of prefabricated 
houses carrying the lowest price tag 
most nearly resembles conventional 
houses.) Other prefabricators must 
somehow get their prices down, or 
be left behind. This means reducing 
costs; costs can best be reduced by 
mass production which, in turn, re- 








quires mass distribution and large 
amounts of capital to offset at least 
temporary losses. 

This need for mass distribution 
raises a host of unanswered questions, 
Who will sell prefabricated houses? 
Who will service them? Who will 
provide the capital for mass distri- 
bution? 

And where will the mass market 
be found, when even the existence 
of a mass market in the millions can 
be challenged? Some guesses on the 
size of the market range as high as 
“the market which the automobile 
industry faced in 1910”; others speak 
at least in terms of an annual volume 
of hundreds of thousands of units 
within ten years. But it is difficult 
to take these estimates seriously— 
they sound too much like 1929's idea 
of- 1935’s volume of airplane sales. 

As a matter of cold fact, millions 
of people now live in houses with 
which they are thoroughly satisfied. 
True, they may be made dissatisfied 
with a last-decade’s house just as they 
are with a last-year’s car. But they’re 
going to think twice before they 
desert a five- or ten- or fifteen- 
thousand-dollar house which still has 
years of service left in it, especially 
when they can install all the equip- 
ment the prefabricated house gives 
them at a fraction of the cost of buy- 
ing a whole new structure. The com- 
parison to the automobile industry (a 
favorite method of dramatizing the 
possibilities of the prefabricated 
house) doesn’t hold water. The auto- 
mobile faced no competition when it 
started on its conquering way because 
nothing else in existence could do 
what the automobile did for the buy- 
er. The prefabricated house, on the 
other hand, must face the bitterest 
sort of competition from conventional 
houses—houses which, with minor 
alterations, will perform every func- 
tion the prefabricated house does. 
And prefabrication must always face 
stringent price competition in locali- 
ties which are close to cheap sources 
of supply for brick, stone, lumber and 
other standard building materials. 


Getting Down to Earth 


Finally, the nation’s annual quota 
of new single and double houses is 
only 300,000 in “normal” times. It 
will be many, many years before the 
majority of these are prefabricated 
structures. And the conception of 
a market limited to 200,000 prefabri- 
cated houses a year, and this market 
still in the dim and distant future, 
will bring many enthusiasts down to 
earth with a thud. 

To-day, the prefabricated house 1s 
still in the stage of early develop- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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FROM STEEL, THE GLOWING HEART OF DURABLE GOODS, MUST FLOW THE LIFEBLOOD OF LASTING REVIVAL 





which I learned much the following 
day. 

First, there was Arthur Hall’s 
eagerness that I should not miss ap 
opportunity to meet and talk with an 
important member of his executive 
organization. 

Second, there was a quiet insistence 








| would rather guide a team of fast steppers than try to 
speed up a team of plugs—A. F. HALL, President, Lincomn 


National Life Insurance Company 








Building a Business 


by Building Executives 


CHAPIN HOSKINS 


two writers have attempted to ex- 

plain the remarkable record of 
America’s fastest-growing life insur- 
ance company, and have thrown up 
their hands, confessing in print that 
they couldn’t nail the reason down. 

Yet there’s nothing really mysteri- 
ous about it, or about its cause. Sim- 
ply stated, it’s this: 

Utilization, by a competent leader, 
of sound management principles which 
will produce results in any business— 
in life insurance, in manufacturing, 
or in operating a hot-dog stand. 

In the case of Lincoln National 
Life there has been a touch more of 
genius, a stouter spark of leadership, 
than most businesses can hope to pos- 
sess. But that genius and that lead- 
ership have made themselves effective 
in ways that should be (if they are 
not) an open book to every man who 
expects to carry forward to success 


I’ the past several years at least 
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the business in which he is engaged. 

The Sunday before New Year’s I 
was visiting at a home in a Chicago 
suburb. None of my business asso- 
ciates knew where I was. And all 
Forses offices were closed for the 
week-end. 

Yet in the middle of that Sunday 
afternoon the telephone rang. It was 
Western Union with a message for 
me, from President Arthur F. Hall of 
Lincoln National. 

Mr. Hall expected me in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, on Monday morn- 
ing. His wire asked me to spend 
part of my Sunday with Lincoln 
National’s senior vice-president, who 
happened to be in Chicago. Long-dis- 
tance calls to Detroit and other cities, 
and “detective work” by Western 
Union among my friends had been 
necessary. But they found me. 

This “message to Garcia” incident 
illustrates two characteristics about 


— 


that, no matter how difficult the task 
might prove to be, I was to be found 
and given the message. 

Although I am sure he has never 
formulated them in exactly this way, 
here are the four fundamental planks 
on which President Arthur F. Hall 
has built : 

1. Develop an executive organi- 
zation on which you can rely. 

2. Rely on it. 

3. Expect your organization to be 
creative, to be fruitful of ideas. 

4. Help your executives to have 
the courage to carry out their sound 
ideas. 

One story has often been told of 
the early days of the Lincoln Nation- 
al Life Insurance Company. The di- 
rectors, realizing that the success of 
their young and struggling company 
rested squarely on the shoulders of 
their young and dynamic president, 
and fearful of what might happen if 
they lost him, proposed to insure his 
life in favor of the corporation. Hall 
said: “We need an organization now 
more than we need insurance on my 
life. Let me apply the money to em- 
ploy a promising young actuary with 
a creative mind. I know just the 
man. We can afterwards buy insur- 
ance on lives of key men.” 

The young actuary, Franklin B. 
Mead, was hired. During his lifetime 
he contributed creativeiy not only to 
the startling growth of Lincoln Na- 
tional but also to the well being of 
the entire life-insurance industry. 

But the story’s chief importance is 
symbolic. “I didn’t know life insur- 
ance then, I do not know it yet,” 
Arthur Hall insists. “But I knew 
that if I could surround myself with 
associates each of whom knew more 
about his part of the business than ! 
could possibly know, we would go 
places. I would rather guide a team 
of fast steppers than try to speed up 
a team of plugs.” 

At another time he remarked to 
me: “I am not managing a life-it- 
surance company. What I am mant- 
aging is a group of men, each of 
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whom. thoroughly understands his 
particular part of a highly technical 
business, and keeping them in accord 
and all pepped up to go.” 
The active management of the com- 
y is always in the hands of the 
three chief officers, a compact, active 
group capable of arriving at decisions, 
but they make it a standing rule never 
to take action unless all three are 


But, as point number two in our 
four-point platform indicates, it is 
not Hall’s idea that the mere creation 
of a reliable executive organization is 
enough. He expects to rely on each 
member of it, and each member knows 
this. 

As one man put it: “We have to 
be lousy with new ideas around here. 
No ideas, no stay. And destructive 
criticism doesn’t go.” 


Not long ago, one of the adminis- , 


trative trio telephoned the president 
from a distance of several hundred 
miles. He wanted to fly to Fort 
Wayne to get Hall’s O.K. on a deal 
involving the expenditure of well over 
a hundred thousand dollars. 

“You have worked up the deal,” 
said Hall, “It is your idea, and your 
responsibility. You are familiar with 
the details and know better than I 
whether or not it will be good for 
us. So take it or forget it.” 

And the negotiations were con- 
cluded without the trip to the home 
office. 

But, Hall says, you can’t do this 
until your associates have been trained 
to think for themselves and to accept 
the responsibility for their decisions 
—with full credit for success as well 
as entire blame for failure. Personal 





The lobby of Lincoln National Life’s office building—a building set on a foundation of new ideas. As one 


man says, ‘‘We have to be lousy with new ideas around here. 


responsibility develops careful think- 
ing. 
After thirty years of service to a 
company which he founded in his 
early thirties, Arthur F. Hall is no 
longer a young man. At least not 
in years. But it is a long time since 
I have met a top executive as youn 
in attitude. ; 
“When there are no longer any 
interesting problems, and I don’t see 
these young fellows developing around 
here, then I’ll lose interest,” he says. 
And adds: “I'd get the old man’s 
attitude if we quit hav- 
ing *new things to do.” 
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development of new 
ideas—by subordinates 
—as the third plank in 
the Lincoln National’s 
organization platform. 
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One of the most amaz- 


ing statements that 
President Hall made to 
me was his. sincere 


claim that he has never 
in his life originated 
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an idea by himself. 
If he is right in this 
self-appraisal, the flow 
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of practical new ideas 
which the organization 
has generated is all the 
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more astonishing. 
“We don’t have any 
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Here is Lineoln Wational’s amazing progress chart, showing how the 
amount of the company’s Insurance in force has grown, as compared te 
amount of insurance in force with all companies 


man can’t think for 
himself we don’t need 
him,” is a typical state- 


No ideas, no stay’’ 


ment of the organization’s attitude. 
And the story of the company yields 
one case after another of successful 
breaking of the fetters of tradition. 

One of the fruits of the hiring of 
that first creative executive, Franklin 
B. Mead, was the active entry of the 
company into the business of insuring 
sub-standard risks. 

Many men who apply for life in- 
surance have one or more impair- 
ments. They are not liable to die to- 
morrow, but neither are they likely 
to live as long as men of perfect 
physical soundness. 


A New Idea Clicks 


Usually when such men applied for 
life insurance they had been rejected. 
But to Lincoln National it occurred 
that if these men could be charged an 
extra premium commensurate with 
the extra risk involved (just as in fire 
insurance), then life insurance could 
be safely issued, and the business of 
the company be profitably extended. 

The standard objection of life-in- 
surance underwriters was that it was 
not possible to estimate accurately the 
life expectation of these sub-standard 
risks. But the Lincoln National ex- 
ecutives had deliberately set them- 
selves the task of getting into the less 
competitive (hence more profitable) 
fields of the life-insurance business. 
They determined to find a way in 
which sub-standard risks could be put 
on an actuarially sound basis. 

By making a thorough study of 
existing but overlooked records going 
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many years into the past, they suc- 
ceeded. And the development of sub- 
standard business became an impor- 
tant step in the growth of the busi- 
ness and the profits of the company. 

In more recent years, similar ag- 
gressiveness arising from fertility of 
ideas led the company into another 
new field. This is the field of re- 
insurance. 


“Let’s Do It Right” 


Many an executive who takes out 
insurance on his own life for twenty- 
five, fifty or one or several hundred 
thousand dollars would be surprised 
to learn that the company which 
wrote his policy had passed the great- 
er part of the risk on to one or 
more other companies. Policies are 
reinsured much more frequently than 
the policyholder realizes, especially if 
the insurer is a small company. From 
the standpoint of safety, there obvi- 
ously are benefits all around. Even 
the agent benefits, for in many cases 
his company is able to accept a larger 
policy. than his company can risk un- 
aided. 

Before the war, most of the re- 
insuring was done by European com- 
panies. When their co-operation was 
cut off, Lincoln National began to 
help some of its smaller neighbors by 
reinsuring their policies. 

“But,” said one Lincoln executive, 
“if we’re going to do this, why don’t 
we do it right? That is to say, why 
not make a large and profitable busi- 
ness of it?” 

They did, and to-day Lincoln Na- 
tional reinsures more lives than any 
other American company. 

Fruitfulness of ideas has shown 
itself not only in sales promotion but 
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also in the interior conduct of the 
company. For years, Lincoln Na- 
tional has been a leader if not the 
leader in the development of office 
efficiency in the life-insurance busi- 
ness. Anything that will save the 
company money and that will speed 
the delivery of policies to agents, or 
hasten the transaction of any part of 
the business, will be reflected in busi- 
ness results, its executives reasoned. 

Thus the company is said to have 
been first in the field to develop a 
personnel and planning department. 
As President Hall puts it, “We 
brought in efficiency engineers at a 
time when efficiency engineers were 
being laughed at.”’ 

The work of this department at- 
tracted so much attention that in 1924 
the company invited all other life-in- 
surance companies to send ‘represen- 
tatives to Fort Wayne on a given day, 
to organize, if they wished, a special 
group for the interchange of practical 
ideas in office efficiency. 

Surprise: eighty-two companies 
sent men. 

A direct, result was the organiza- 
tion of the Life Office Management 
Association, whose present full-time 
executive head was then director of 
research and planning at Lincoln Na- 
tional. An indirect result has been 
the saving of millions of dollars for 
the mammoth life-insurance industry, 
and an increase in sales due to greater 
efficiency in dealings with agents and 
policyholders. 

Exploring the field of new ideas, 
Lincoln National adapted to its own 
work a well-known duplicating ma- 
chine. Where twenty-four clerks had 
been required to make from each 
policy application the records needed 
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The company’s Lincoln Museum contains a remarkable collection of photographs, pictures and drawings (probably 
the most complete in existence); and of books, documents, clippings and other items associated with Abraham 
Lincoln, even to postage stamps bearing his likeness 
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by the various departments, use of 
the duplicating machine made the fil]. 
ing out of departmental forms the 
work of two clerks who did it much 
faster. Incidentally, the company im. 
mediately made this improvement 
known to its competitors with the 


. result that to-day the majority* of al] 


life-insurance companies are said to 
use this same method, saving hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars a year, 

But all these and the other forward 
steps which Lincoln National has tak- 
en during its dramatic career would 
possibly never have blossomed from 
the bud of bright ideas but for the 
fourth plank in Arthur Hall’s plat- 
form: 

Help your executwes to nave the 
courage to carry out their sound ideas, 

The first essential, Hall says, is to 
let every man feel that an idea of his 
own is his own. 


No Chiseling Allowed 


“If-a man gets credit for his ideas 
and what he does,” he says, “instead 
of having someone chiseling in to take 
the credit away from him, then he is 
ready to create.” 

And he is especially anxious that 
every executive, whether senior or 
junior, never be afraid to come for- 
ward with a new idea, or to challenge 
openly (but constructively) an idea 
proposed by his superior. 

As I walked with him through the 
company’s handsome Fort Wayne 
home, I found him proud of his file 
and stock room (“We are told it is 
the most efficient in the country”), 
proud of his photostatic department, 
proud of his company’s incomparable 
collection of pictures and printed mat- 
ter associated with Abraham Lincoln, 
proud of his cost analysis system, of 
the speed with which life-insurance 
policies are delivered to Lincoln Na- 
tional agents, of numerous other de- 
tails of a well-run business. But he 
is prouder still, I think, of the execu- 
tive group and the individual execu- 
tives who have conceived the ideas 
and put them into effect. 

Someone said: “There are at least 
twelve men in this company who ex- 
pect some day to be its president.” 
And I think President Arthur F. Hall 
is proudest of all of that. Proud and 
happy, that is to say, that his men 
have confidence in their own ideas 
and their own ability to develop—and 
confidence that if they do so they'll 
have their chance. 

Personally I’m not at all surprised, 
now that I know the facts, at any- 
thing in Lincoln National Life Insur- 
ance Company’s record of achieve- 
ment. 


* Eighty-five per cent., one authority tells me. 
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IGHT WITH ALUMINUM, STRONG WITH STEEL, AMERICA’S WINGS ARE WINGS OF ACTION IN PROGRESS TOWARD RECOVERY 





Mr. U. S. Citizen 
World's Champion Taxpayer 


J. W. OLIVER 


Secretary, The Linen Thread Company 
Treasurer, American Management Association 


looks at the tax problem he 

receives a distorted picture like 
the reflection of a trick mirror in a 
sideshow. 

The harassed property-owner ex- 
amines his books and concludes right- 
fully that his taxes are excessive. 
The poor man compares his cost of 
living with his income and declares 
he is unable to pay anything toward 
governmental upkeep. The rich man 
claims that he is already taxed within 
an inch of his life. Briefly, everyone 
believes that he is overburdened and 
this gives rise to a national theory 
of revenue-raising which, summed 
up, merely amounts to: “Soak the 
other fellow.” 

In a land bristling with political 
expediency this is an invitation which 
cannot be ignored. Therefore, taxes 
are sugar-coated to please the voter’s 
palate. This unfortunate practice has 
resulted in certain definite miscon- 
ceptions which must be dispelled be- 
fore Americans will realize that we 
are all adrift in the same boat, that 
taxes are mounting without relieving 
anybody, that the cost of doing busi- 
ness is increasing daily, and that the 
nation at present is taxed at a higher 
rate than any other world power. 


Don’t Be an Ostrich 


There is only one real question in- 
volved in the problem and that is: 
“How much does our government 
cost us?” At the mere mention of 
this hobgoblin most people stick their 
heads in the sand, shrug their 
shoulders in sublime disregard, and 
reply: “Well, we don’t know exactly 
but, thank Heaven, it is not as high 
as that of Great Britain, when you 
consider the income ratio.” No? 
Let us consider the facts. 

The latest authentic figures avail- 
able in connection ‘with British tax 
collections apply to the fiscal period 


Wiens the average American 
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1931-2, in which the national income 
was £3,842,000,000. The ratio of 
all costs is set forth in the following 
table: 


Per 
x cent. of 
Taxes 
to 


Item Income 


Imperial 
ment 

Local Authorities... 

Employers’ contribu- 
tions to unemploy- 
ment, health and 
social insurance.. 


Taxes 
Govern- 


£733,000,000 
167,984,000 


19.08 
4.37 


42,500,000 1.11 
24.56 

Complete figures for later periods 
are not at hand but the indications 
are that the cost of government has 
decreased whereas the national in- 
come has increased. We may safely 
assume that the cost of British gov- 
ernment is less than twenty-five per 
cent. of the national income. 


£943,484,000 


Let’s Look at the Figures 


Now let us look at the figures for 
our own country in the past year. 
The national income for 1934 is esti- 
mated at approximately $45,000,000,- 
000. It is also estimated that gov- 
ernmental expenditures for the fiscal 
year will be as follows: 





$17,000,000,000 

Since approximately half of the 
Federal expenditure item represents 
loans which will eventually be re- 
covered it would be unfair to say 
that the actual cost of our government 
is thirty-eight per cent. of the national 
income; but if we make allowance 
for that and record the Federal item 
as $3,500,000,000, we still find our- 
selves with a tax load of $13,500,- 
000,000, which is thirty per cent. of 
the national income. Therefore, the 


common notion that our British 
cousins pay proportionately more for 
their government than we do for ours 
is exploded beyond peradventure of 
doubt. 

This misconception is due in large 
part to the fact that American busi- 
ness men make no attempt to ascer- 
tain their total revenue expenses. Al- 
though corporation heads maintain a 
close check upon the costs of labor, 
operations and materials, few of them 
could give an accurate answer to the 
question: “What is the total tax in 
your cost of operations?’ And it 
is my belief that if every corpora- 
tion’s annual report contained an 
isolated item showing all govern- 
mental charges, the public would soon 
learn where its money goes and would 
soon demand that some order be 
brought out of chaos. 


Unbelievable—But a Fact! 


In my own organization, we have 
computed our total tax bill for last 
year and have found that it comes to 
approximately twelve per cent. of our 
total gross sales. This figure sounds 
unbelievable until it is considered that 
most of our taxes are concealed in 
the prices of materials and so forth. 
It is only when you grapple with the 
hydra of taxation that its many heads 
—processing taxes, excise taxes, sales 
taxes, income taxes, license taxes and 
whatnot—come into view. 

Before plunging further into this 
morass of governmental costs, let us 
consider briefly the various imposts 
to which a company operating in New 
York City is subject to-day. First, 
there is a property tax; then there is 
a gross receipts tax; then there is a 
Federal income tax, import duties, 
processing and compensatory taxes 
and special excise taxes ; then there is 
a State income and franchise tax; 
then there is a city levy of fifteen 
per cent. of the Federal income tax; 
and last but not least, there is a two 
per cent. sales tax. 

This brings into the spotlight an- 
other huge item in the actual cost of 
our revenue scheme—an item which 
we shall call the Invisible Tax. This 
is the cost of determining liability, of 
complying with thousands of statu- 
tory requirements, of preparing docu- 
ments,.and so on. It is merely the 
cost of paying taxes. And it is this 
item, amounting to ten per cent. of 
all governmental expenditures, which 
is sheer economic waste and which 1s 
obstructing the business road. Man- 
ufacturing corporations which opef- 
ate on a national scale are required 
to file literally hundreds of reports 
and to comply with literally thou- 
sands of overlapping tax statutes 





5000 
..s How 4000. executives have cut 


gasolene costs as much as 307 


tatutes 


First Step in Saving Money 
is the scientifically accurate test on 
the Cities Service POWER PROVER. 
In 30 seconds this exclusive Cities 
Service invention analyzes exhaust 
gases and shows whether the engine 
is Operating at 65%, 50% or less of 
its efficiency ... indicating wasted 
power and gasolene. It will take the 
POWER PROVER only 30 seconds 
to reveal this hidden waste of fuel 
and money. 


Gasolene Mileage 
Substantially Increased 


Your salesmen and drivers notice the 
difference at once. Routes that used 
to require 25 gallons of gasolene may 
be covered with 20 gallons. Opera- 
tors of fleets of salesmen’s cars and 
trucks, large and small, report savings 
of from 10% to 30% on gasolene and 
oil after POWER PROVER SERVICE 
has been made an established part of 
the maintenance routine. Scientifically 
adjusted motors do not waste gaso- 
lene and are more powerful under 
heavy loads on the hills and the 


straightaways. 


Correcting This Waste 
is the second step. Cities Service has 
developed a complete tuning and 
adjusting routine that replaces guess- 
work with scientific accuracy. Many 
of the tuning and precision instru- 
ments used are exclusive, patented 
Cities Service inventions. Unneces- 
sary waste of gasolene is eliminated, 
power is increased, overhauls are 
needed less frequently, danger from 
carbon monoxide is greatly reduced. 


Savings Show on 
Profit Sheets 


The many savings POWER PROVER 
SERVICE makes possible show up defi- 
nitely on monthly cost sheets. Owners 
and operators of fleets see gasolene 
and oil costs grow smaller. .. mainte- 
mance expense decrease...replacement 
charges dwindle. And these savings 
are available to you at approximately 
only one cent per day per vehicle! 
Investigate at once this proved way 
of cutting operating costs by lower- 
ing fuel and maintenance costs. 


TEAM MATES 
NEW KOOLMOTOR 


The famous high-test, anti- 
knock green gasolene, for 
which hundreds of thousands 
have gladly paid 2 cents pre- 
mium ... now yours at no 
premium. 


CITIES SERVICE 
POWER PROVER 


The exclusive Cities Service 
invention that instantly detects 
unnecessarily wasted fuel and 
power. Combined with the 
complete Cities Service tuning 
routine using exclusive, pat- 
ented precision tools, it 
stops this waste. 


over WEAF and thirty-five N. B.C. stations 


SEND FOR THIS FREE 


POWER PROVER INFORMATION 


CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 
Room 723, 60 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 1 am interested in receiving further 
information on how, at trifling cost, I can 
cut my gasolene and oil bills as much as 30% 
and lower my operating costs. Without obli- 
gation on my part, please send me this in- 
formation. 


Name 





Address 
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throughout the country. In most 
cases, the tax itself does not equal 
one-half the cost of preparing the 
return and of meeting the require- 
ments of the law. 

For example, in 1932 the State of 
Massachusetts received an average of 
$55 for each corporate report. The 
cost of preparing the average report 
was estimated at two hundred dol- 
lars, a ratio of almost four to one. 
In the same year New York State 
received an average of $175 per in- 
dustrial corporate report. There 
were about 90,000 of such reports 
and, of these, 60,000 paid only the 
minimum tax of $25. We may wager 
that very few cost merely $25 to pre- 
pare and file. 

As an example of the wildly unre- 
lated system of revenue-collecting 
prevailing in this country, consider 
the fact that in 1933 alone more than 
a thousand different revenue statutes 
were passed. To-day there are pend- 
ing some 1,400 or 1,500 different 
items of tax legislation in the legis- 
latures now in session. This may 
give some inkling as to why it costs 
so infinitely much more to comply 
with complex state and local tax 
schemes than with the Federal. 

What is the total cost of all this to 
the nation? Practically, it 
is inestimable. In my own 
company, over half of the 
accounting expenses (to 
say nothing of the cost of 
professional services) are 
due to tax ramifications 
and the sum of these in- 
direct expenses may not 
even be guessed at. But 
we can estimate the direct 
costs and this total is 
amazing enough. 

In 1930 a high authority 
placed the costs to tax- 
payers of complying with 
Federal taxation — legal 
fees, accountants’ fees, 
traveling expenses and so 
on—at $400,000,000. At 
that time we were operat- 
ing under the Revenue 
Act of 1928, the simplest 
of all Federal revenue 
measures since the War. 
We may assume that in 
to-day’s increased confu- 
sion the total has risen to 
at least $600,000,000. Al- 
though state and _ local 
costs would probably run 
higher, let us be safe and 
place it at $400,000,000. 
We have now a total of 
a billion dollars a year as 
the cost of paying taxes. 
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But we have not yet considered 
governmental administration. The 
cost of this whole item may not be 
quite as high, so let us fix it at $500,- 
000,000. That brings our total up to 
one and one-half billions of dollars. 
Thus, even a distinctly conservative 
estimate shows that we are burdened 
with a charge for preparing to pay 
taxes which is ten per cent. of the 
cost of running the government. 


Sugar-Coating Costs Money 


Unfortunately, there has never 
been an actual survey of all taxa- 
tion expenses, but the American Man- 
agement Association is now making 
such a study, which will reveal to the 
nation what is taking place. 

There is no question that political 
expediency is the chief cause of this 
revenue situation. The simple truth 


is that there are too many taxing’ 


bodies. In one important sense, we 
are living under an archaic form of 
government. There is no earthly rea- 
son why this country should maintain 
183,000 individual political units, ex- 
cept that most of these divisions have 
their staff of officials who are unwill- 
ing to relinquish their sinecures and 
who are politically potent enough to 
prevent common-sense consolidation. 


“The consumer must be made to understand that he bears 


the brunt of all taxation anyway” 


Furthermore, the sugar-coating on 
tax measures is expensive. For in- 
stance, the present administration has 
said, in effect: ““We must not have 
a saies tax. We must not tax the 
poor man’s necessities of life.’’ So 
the legislators have adopted a plan 
of processing and compensatory taxes 
as well as selective excises which js 
the most complicated system obtain- 
able. And it is important to note 
that discriminations and complica- 
tions are what make taxes costly, 
The more you rule, the narrower you 
define, the more involved the whole 
plan becomes. 

The consumer must be made to 
understand that he bears the brunt 
of all taxation anyway. For example, 
my company is satisfied with a profit 
of one cent on a pound of twine. But 
the processing tax on that pound of 
twine is five cents. Obviously, there 
is no way in which the company can 
absorb that five cents, if it 1s to stay 
in business. Therefore, the con- 
sumer pays it, and if he prefers to 
be kept unaware of that fact he must 
expect to pay more for a ball of twine 
than he would if the taxing method 
had a more equitable application. The 
consumer, be he rich or poor, can 
well assume that he is paying a high 
tax on everything, includ- 
ing basic commodities. 
Nothing illustrates this 
quite so well as the fact 
that processing taxes and 
other commodity imposts 
yield about two dollars to 
the government for every 
one yielded by income 
taxes. 

While over half the 
population of the United 
States is under some form 
of sales tax to-day, there 
are, unquestionably, a 
number of things wrong 
with such a method of 
revenue-collection in addi- 
tion to the demagogue’s 
claim that it is a tax on 
an inability to pay. In the 
first place, the sales tax as 
we have it is confined 
within local boundaries, 
whereas business _ itself 
is not so confined. More- 
over, it is very complex 
and very difficult to collect. 
And since the small man 
knows full well that his 
business cannot be audit- 
ed, it places a burden upon 
honesty and upon those 
companies which must pay 
the evader’s share. 

The chief fault, how- 
ever, is that any tax based 
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upon the ultimate sale is- subject to 
all sorts of rulings and the further 
it is defined, the more complicated 
it becomes. For example, the ques- 
tion of interstate commerce always 
causes trouble. One railroad recently 
had to apply for a ruling upon meals 
eaten in dining cars while crossing a 
state line. At what point in the meal 
did the tax apply? Upon ordering, 
after the soup, the entree, or the 
dessert ? 


False Teeth vs. Glass Eyes 


There is also the problem of resale. 
Twine bought by a department store 
for binding packages is not taxable 
because it is bought for resale. Twine 
bought for use by a wholesaler is 
taxable. 

Under the present New York City 
sales tax, the seller must pass the tax 
on to the buyer ; if he absorbs it, he is 
liable to heavy penalties. Now let us 
assume that the seller is a branch 
of an establishment selling goods 
at nationally advertised prices and 
meeting competitive prices; and that 
a substantial number of his custom- 
ers live outside New York City. 
Since these customers have no credit 
rating, it is their habit to sell produce 
or other goods in the city, then to 
go to this store to buy the things they 
need to carry on their business. What 
is the result of the sales tax law? 
Simply, that these buyers no longer 
are going to patronize New York 
City establishments. 

There is the further question of 
whether or not a dentist who makes 
false teeth is subject to tax. A recent 
ruling was that he is a repair man 
and that his charge, being a service 
fee, is not taxable. But a manufac- 
turer of glass eyes sought a similar 
ruling which was denied on the 
ground that his goods are not true 
repairs, since you cannot see with a 
glass eye but you can chew with false 
teeth. 

All these complications would be 
humorous if they were not, at the 
same time, so tragic. The spectacle 
of American business and American 
courts enmeshed in such nonsense is 
not an edifying one to the discerning 
taxpayer. 

Clearly, there is a crying need for 
public education in this whole matter. 
As long as people do not know they 
are paying outrageous taxes under 
the present set-up, there will be no 
change. But as soon as they learn 
that the various measures adopted 
under the guise of social reforms are 
not actually redistributing wealth but 
are merely multiplying the industrial 
overhead, there will be some chance, 
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at least, for remedying this expensive 
situation. 

But is there any simple, inex- 
pensive method of raising revenue? 
A few figures provide us with the 
answer. In 1929 there were 211,000 
companies in the country which were 
accountable for 99 per cent. of the 
total manufactured output. At the 
same time there were 1,500,000 re- 
tailers. Therefore, it is obvious that 
the ideal business tax would not be 
a levy upon sales or processing but 
would be a manufacturers’ excise 
tax, leviable at the source of all fin- 
ished goods, to take the place of the 
existing Federal processing taxes, se- 
lective Federal sales and nuisance 
taxes, as well as all forms of sales 
and business taxes imposed by state 
and local governments. It would 
not be discriminatory in any way and 
it would make no fine distinctions. 
It would be collected by the Federal 
government and allocated to the vari- 
ous states on a basis involving popu- 
lation, individual consumption and 
assessed valuations of property. 

It would be one broad business tax, 
easily collectible, which would reduce 
the costs of complying with Federal 
statutes by at least fifty per cent., and 
which would eliminate the costs of 


Big Break for Group 


U. S. Steel’s recent proposal to 
substitute group life insurance for 
its profit-sharing and employee stock- 
subscription plans is an important 
milestone in security measures. Stock- 
holders will vote on the change 
April 1. 

Like stocks themselves, a great 
many employee stock-purchase plans 
have crumbled in the mill of deflation. 
A widely acclaimed idea of the New 
Era days, employee stock purchasing 
had, by 1929, enlisted hundreds of 
thousands of workers in ownership 
of more than a billion dollars in 
stocks. The theory was that an em- 
ployee who owned his company’s 
stock would take a proprietary inter- 
est in the enterprise, be a better 
worker and reap his reward in the 
form of higher profits and higher 
dividends. 

But the theory didn’t work as ex- 
pected. When the bottom fell out of 
prices, despairing employees found 
their savings tied up in a single vastly 
depreciated investment just at the 
time when unemployment, part-time 
work and wage cuts made their sav- 
ings most necessary. Furthermore, 


‘state and local compliance altogether. 
The Federal government would also 
be the only agency empowered to levy 
taxes upon motor fuel, tobacco and 
liquor and would be the only col- 
lecting agency for all taxes, excepting 
those levfed upon property. 

Even then the taxpayer would not 
be freed from unnecessary costs until 
the expense of maintaining the na- 
tion’s 183,000 political units was re- 
duced by the consolidation of local 
divisions. However, we should be on 
our way toward some semblance of a 
co-ordinated revenue system. 

That our present course of con- 
fusion and complication is a sure way 
to bankruptcy and ruin is inescapable. 
If we continue along the same path, 
our governmental expenses are cer- 
tain to rise and this promises nothing 
but danger. It can mean one of only 
two things: first, that the Federal 
government will start the printing 
press, and state and local govern- 
ments will be forced. to repudiate ; or, 
second, that we will attempt to carry 
an even more staggering burden of 
taxation which might reach or exceed 
fifty per cent. of the national income. 
One needs only to look at Europe to 
realize what either outcome will do to 
our standards of living. 


employees who were buying, on 
installments, ° steadily depreciating 
stocks at the acquisition price faced 
the dismal task of putting in more 
money than they could get out. 

Of course, not all stock-purchase 
plans went through this dreary cycle. 
But so many did, especially in the 
heavier industries, that there was cre- 
ated a long list of disastrous liquida- 
tions, bailings-out, repurchases and 
abandonments. 

U. S. Steel’s plan was one of the 
greatest. Employee stock purchasing 
operated uninterruptedly from 1903 
to 1933 when, for the first time, no 
subscriptions were offered; on De- 
cember 31, 1933, 53,203 employees 
held 89,973 shares of preferred and 
761,275 shares of common stock. 

Now the company joins the parade 
of abandonments with its proposal 
to substitute group life insurance as 
a better all-around security measure. 
As with most other plans, insurance 
companies will handle the insurance, 
employees and the company will share 
premium payments, and participation 
on the part of employees will be 
voluntary. (See also page 30.) 
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“Throughout this new machine cushioning devices “Reducing the noise of the key striking the cylinder 
have been placed at strategic points to absorb oper- hzs not affected carbon production one single iota. The 
ating noises ...to reduce vibration and shock.” new machine gives you plenty of good, clean, readable 


carbons and cuts the clearest stencils you ever saw.” 





HE new Underwood Special represents the outstanding tri- 
umph of the typewriter engineer. To old established Under- 
wood characteristics of speed, accuracy, durability and simplicity 


“The best looking typewriter keyboard you ever saw. a new quality has been added... extreme quiet of operation. 
Hard-surfaced, slightly concaved keys to give you 

increased speed and far greater fingering comfort. Be sure to see the New Underwood at the nearest Underwood 
And no raised metal rings to ruin a perfect manicure.” Elliott Fisher Branch or just telephone for a demonstration on 


your own work and in your own office. Every Underwood 
Typewriter is backed by nation-wide Underwood Service. 


Typewriter Division 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 





“Every operating part is close to the keyboard right Typewriters... Accounting Machines... Adding Machines 
where it belongs. No undue reaching or stretching to Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 
slow you up or tire you by the end of a busy day.” 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


The Nw UNDERWOOD 


“It does beautiful clean-cut work. There’s not : : 
a fuzzy letter in the alphabet. And a marvelous Sp ecial TY P EW R i T £ R 


new scale makes the work of centering easier.” ‘‘MORE THAN EVER THE MACHINE OF CHAMPIONS’: 





Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 
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A Come-Back Plan 
for the Small-Town Merchant 


JOHN FARIS 


southeastern Nebraska towns, 

whose rural trade in past years 
has been veering away to nearby cities 
and county seats, believe that they 
now have found a way to make high- 
ways lead to their doors instead of 
past them. 

Behind this discovery is the experi- 
mental Community Building Plan of 
the Lincoln (Nebraska) Telephone & 
Telegraph Company. The plan is, 
simply, broadcasting regularly fea- 
tured bargains and important in- 
formation by telephone. 

As Mrs. Frank Jones, for exam- 
ple, sits at her kitchen table in the 
farm home shelling peas, pausing oc- 
casionally to share choice bits of 
gossip with Mrs. William Smith, her 
neighbor, the telephone rings. Peas 
and gossip are forgotten as Mrs. 
Jones hurries to the instrument, carry- 
ing a sheet of ruled paper. Return- 
ing, she brings all the latest informa- 
tion on bargains in town, weather 
conditions and market reports. 

Each business house co-operating 
in the community plan announces a 
featured bargain for the day. Only 
one “leader” is allowed each. The 
bargain is good for twenty-four 
hours only and it must be staple and 
seasonable merchandise, and an item 
purchased with regularity. Reserva- 
tion may be made by telephone but 
the article must be called for before 


By sauna men in eight small 
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The housewife notes the bargains on the sheet, then 
drives to town to snap them up 


the same time the following day. 
Merchants are asked not to use the 
plan to unload goods long on the 
shelves, and only rural lines beyond 
town limits are included in the broad- 
casts. 

A woman in McCool Junction, one 
of the towns using the Community 
Building Plan, recently asked a mer- 
chant if he paid for the announcement 
service. When he answered affirma- 
tively, she remarked, “It’s worth a 
great deal to us rural people. It is 
a service we appreciate greatly.” 

Recently a Steinauer storekeeper 
found himself with six bunches of 
bananas on hand and a cold wave 
coming. He resorted to the telephone 


“broadcast,” announcing five pounds 
for a quarter. By two in the after- 
noon the bananas were all sold and 
there were orders for four more 
bunches. Still another Steinauer 
grocer sold thirty bushels of oranges 
within an hour after featuring this 
item. 

Within two hours after a merchant 
in Ithaca had announced a special, he 
received thirty-seven reservations by 
telephone ; and thirty-one of the buy- 
ers bought additional merchandise 
when they dropped in to take up their 
orders. 

At Murdock, community spirit has 
been re-enlivened through the plan, 
and organization of a juvenile band 
has been undertaken. 


456 People—But Business Thrives 


Milford, Sterling, Syracuse and 
Waco are also using the Community 
Building Plan. Three of the towns 
in which the plan is _ working 
especially well have a total popula- 
tion of only 542. In fact, the aver- 
age population of the entire group 
is but 456. Yet business thrives in 
these places, thanks to the plan, ini- 
tiated by the Lincoln Telephone and 
Telegraph Company about a year ago. 

Given somewhat in the form of 
radio broadcasts, the telephone an- 
nouncements cost but a fraction of 
what it takes to advertise the products 
“over the air.” Also, instead of spread- 
ing all over the State, these announce- 
ments reach directly into the homes of 
the community. Hence, sponsors are 
not paying for superfluous kilowatts 
and they know the exact territory 
their announcements cover. 

Any announcement of interest to 
the community may be broadcast— 
band concerts, church programs, 
ladies-aid dinners, hay, feed and farm 
sales and all such events. The an- 
nouncer begins with the weather fore- 
cast, follows it with prices paid for 
produce and grain, and concludes 
with bargains offered by sponsors of 
the service. Advertising of commu- 





AT LOW COST 


7 CONOMY is the sum and substance of truck 
‘ownership. You may do without econémy in a 
car but the truck is a stern business proposition. 
-Ithas always been so— but today more than ever. 
For more than thirty years International has 
"sought one objective—transportation at the low- 
le cost for the man with loads to haul. 

That is the root and heart of International Truck 
success. That 30-year endeavor bears sound fruit 
_ today in the new Internationals. Here is ECONOMY 
~—and here also is BEAUTY, and such after-sale SER- 
VICE as only International Harvester can render. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
: 6068. Michigan Ave. CRA MERTCS Chicago, Illinois 


International Trucks, \4-ton 
to 10-ton, range from light- 

: Pa” Pay 
and tractor trucks. 
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nity events, sales and lost articles is 
included by the merchants free of 
charge as a courtesy to those request- 
ing the service. 

Rates cherged by the telephone 
company depend upon the number of 
rural lines served by the exchange and 
the number of participants in the plan. 
A greater charge is made on a fifty- 
line exchange than on one of fifteen 
lines. The company collects monthly 
and the usual custom of the sponsors 
is to pro-rate costs. 

Care is necessary in setting up the 
plan and keeping it in operation to 
prevent dissension among sponsors. 

Care is also taken to point out to 
newspaper editors in each town that 
the plan in no way competes with 
established forms of advertising; the 
project merely supplements the ad- 





vertising regularly used by offering 
special bargains that will aid in bring- 
ing business back to the community. 

Before the service is placed in 
effect, the company mails to each 
rural subscriber and non-subscriber 
of the exchange a letter announcing 
the new plan. These letters bear the 
signatures of the ones sponsoring the 
service. The point is particularly 
stressed that without a telephone it 
will be impossible to take advantage 
of all the bargains offered. 


“Make Bargains Pay the Phone Bill” 


Immediately following inaugura- 
tion of the plan, window posters are 
furnished by the telephone company 
for sponsors to hang in their win- 
dows. After the plan is in operation, 
non-subscribers are solicited for tele- 





phone service. It is then pointed out 
that by taking advantage of the bar- 
gains, cost of the telephone may be 
largely if not completely defrayed. 
Officials of the telephone company 
say that the service costs more than 
the charges made; but the company 
is still ahead, since many discontinued 
telephones have been reinstated and 
new subscribers added. “Otherwise 
we face the loss of identity of the 
dwindling exchange,” it is explained. 
“In time it would lead to abandon- 
ing that particular station and running 
the wires into another center.” 
What the future of the Community 
Building Plan will be is still uncertain. 
As far as the telephone company is 
concerned it is still experimental ; but 
the merchants who sponsor it are 
backing the plan with a will. 
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Cuicaco YELLow Cas COMPANY 


Joun H. SwisHer & Sons, INc. 
Jones & LauGHLIN STEEL Corp 
Krocer Grocery & BAKING Co. 


MERCHANTS WHOLESALE GROCERY 


N. & W. OveRALL CoMPANY 


Unitep REFINING COMPANY 


Unrtep STATES STEEL Corp. 


Durable- Prosperity Roll of Honor 


These companies are spurring the nation on to recovery now, 
with their courageous buying of durable goods. 
* 


. Building new warehouse at Belton, S. C. 
. Completed the enlargement of Jackson, Miss., plant. 
. Completed new $200,000 refinery and is building another new 


plant on Pacific Coast. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Louris 
. Started work on $40,000 addition to Northern Ohio Food Terminal 


in Cleveland, Ohio. 


NORTHERN REFRIGERATOR LINE, 
. Placed order for 500 refrigerator cars. 

. Will build addition to factory in Chicago, Ill. 

. Chicago Motor Coach Company, a subsidiary, placed order for 


thirty single-deck coaches. 


. Is making extensive improvements in equipment at various mines. 
. Will air-condition 78 more cars this Spring. 
. Planning expenditure of $150,000 for new freezing equipment at 


Mount Morris, N. Y., plant. 


. Started $125,000 expansion program at Burlington, N. C., mills. 


. Awarded contracts for new equipment which will practically 
double present output of gasoline products. 


. $8,000,000 expansion program for American Sheet &- Tin Plate 
Company mills in Gary, Ind., has been increased to $15,000,000. 


- Purchased 1,000 new taxicabs at cost of more than $1,000,000. 

- Will build an addition to its mills in Union, S. C. 

- Will build new blooming mill in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

. Enlarging cigar factory at Jacksonville, Fia., at cost of $100,000. 
. Building a $4,500,000 blooming mill in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

. Constructing new $75,000 cracker bakery at Columbus, Ohio. 
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has brought NORGE to a 


position of leadership 


and conscientious workman 
building a refrigerator. Just 
one refrigerator. Intoit he puts every - 


P end cone if you can, a skilled 


thing he has: knowledge, experience, 


craftsmanship, study, untiring effort. 


When he has finished his refrig- 
erator, he looks at it and says, 
“That is a good piece of work. Now, 
with the experience I have gained, I 
shall proceed to build another and 
much better refrigerator.” 


Now imagine a large, far-flung 
industrial organization—thousands 
of men imbued with the same spirit 
as that lone artisan; the same pride 
of craftsmanship, the same deter- 
mination to build ever better, finer 
things. Imagine all these men con- 





stantly alert to find new ways to 
improve their workmanship and 
their products. 


That is the ““Norge Idea.” 


Dissatisfaction is a wholesome 
condition—in an individual, a com- 
monwealth, a nation or a manufac- 
turing organization. ‘Progressive 
Dissatisfaction” brought Norge into 
the business world, up through one 
of the most highly competitive fields 
of modern industry during a general 
depression, to a firm position among 
the unquestioned leaders in domestic 
refrigeration. 


NORGE 


*ROLLATOR REFRIGERATION 


Upon the firm foundation of suc- 
cess in domestic refrigeration, Norge 
now continues to build. The spirit 
of “Progressive Dissatisfaction” 
which has made Norge one of the 
biggest names in refrigeration assures 
those who invest in other Norge 
products the fullest measure of satis- 
faction—the richest returns on their 
investment. 


Visit the Norge dealer near you 
for information about any or all 
Norge products. Or, if you prefer, 
write direct to Norge headquarters. 


NORGE CORPORATION 
Division of Borg-Warner Corp., 606- 
670 E. Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich. 


In Canada: 622 Fleet St., W., Toronto, Ont. 


e@ ELECTRIC WASHERS « AEROLATOR AIR CONDITIONERS 
eBROILATOR STOVES « WHIRLATOR OIL BURNERS 


GAS AND 





ELECTRIC RANGES 
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WHAT'S NEW IN BUSINESS 


Ex-Foremen as Safety Men 


Many accidents occur because men 
long out of jobs are awkward, stiff 
and unskillful when they return to 
work. Listeners at the recent Great- 
er New York Safety Council’s meet- 
ing were told of one remedy when 
John E. Long, president of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, pointed out 
that many foremen were put on half- 
time bench jobs when their depart- 
ments - were cut down during the 
downhill slide of business. “Now 
that these departments are increasing 
in size,” he said, “the foremen in 
many cases are still being kept on 
half-time bench jobs, whereas they 
should be spending a great deal of 
their time in giving supervision to the 
new men as well as to the old men 
as they did before the depression.” 
. . . Other safety notes: Common- 
wealth Edison Company of Chicago, 
one of the world’s largest producers 
of electricity, proudly announces a 
four-and-a-half-year period without 
a fatal accident to any one of its 
employees in the line of duty—a rec- 
ord “unequalled by any comparable 
organization in the United States,” 
comments the National Safety Coun- 
cil. . . . Incidentally, the Council’s 
report of 1934 accidents makes 
devastating reading. Accidents cost 
the nation $2,400,000,000 in wage 
losses and medical expenses ; includ- 
ing property damage from automo- 
bile accidents and fire losses, total 
cost was a staggering $3,500,000,000. 
Only 10 of 46 reporting cities cut 
their death from accident rates; mo- 
tor-vehicle deaths reached a new high 
in disaster, with 35,500; but—the one 
bright spot—reporting commercial- 
vehicle fleets hit a new low in acci- 
dents per mile of travel. Occupational 
accidents, largely because of re-em- 
ployment problems (see above), rose 
seven per cent. And accidental deaths 
among railroad employees rose from 
365 in 1933 to 400; but the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad hastens to point out 
that on 26 of its operating units not 
a single reportable accident occurred. 


Keeping Up With Consumers 


Business men tear their hair at the 
constant, often unexplainable, shifts 
in consumer tastes and desires which 
sometimes leave them high and dry 
overnight. 
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Sentenced to romantic exile far out on the Pacifie are these diesel electric-generating sets; they will spend 
their lives on lonely Midway and Wake Islands, the least remote 2,770 miles from the nearest mainland. Burning 
-erankease drainings from giant airplanes, the sets will furnish light and power for the two most isolated airports 
along Pan-American Airways’ new trans-Pacifie route, operating via Hawaii, Midway, Wake, Guam and the 


Philippines. 


Here is one company’s answer: It 


is now completing plans to set up a 


group of several thousand “typical” 
consumers in “typical” cities and 
towns whose reports, it hopes, will 
bring the company closer to the pulse 
of the public. Several times a year, 
consumers on the test list will receive 
questionnaires or personal calls from 
investigators asking for their reac- 
tions to the products, styles and ad- 
vertising of the company and its 
competitors. Results are expected to 
help in forecasting important shifts 
in taste and demand before they oc- 
cur, in pre-testing projected advertis- 
ing campaigns and in determining the 
fate of proposed new products. Mer- 
chandise, or perhaps small cash pay- 


Below, one of the planes to be used in the experimental service, which starts early this Summer 


ments, will keep co-operating con- 
sumers happy. 

Meanwhile, Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Company has organized a re- 
search staff made up of nearly 800 
representative consumers to provide 
a cross-section of its customers’ 
tastes and reactions. At least once 
a month, the mail brings to each 
co-operating housewife a carton 
containing two samples of the same 
commodity, each of a different make 
but both stripped of all brand iden- 
tifications. The carton may, for ex- 
ample, hold cake flour. The house- 
wife makes a cake with each sam- 
ple, then reports results and her 
preference for one or the other to 
the company. Through these re- 
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For more than thirty years this, the Cadillac Crest, has stood for 
the finest in quality-built motor cars. To the Cadillac clientele it is 
a guarantee of inbuilt fineness ... to the Cadillac organization, 
an inspiration to maintain that standard of excellence which, 
throughout the years, has come to be the Standard of the World. 
The first Cadillac motor car was built In 1925 Cadillac restated its purpose 
to standards which produced the slogan, thus: “Not for any consideration would - 
“Craftsmanship a Creed, Accuracy a Cadillac lower by a hair’s breadth the 
Law.” From that day to this, “Quality” | standards which have established the 
has been the watchword of the entire —_ confidence of its public.” 
Cadillac organization. Now, in 1935, Cadillac reaffirms its 
“ In 1915, for example, Cadillac made _ pledge. Cadillac will continue to build 
« this statement: “In announcing its pur- _ motor cars to quality ideals. The Cadillac 
re- 
800 pose years ago, this company said that Crest will continue to stand as a symbol 
vide ‘ ‘ , ' P 
oak Cadillac would create a new standard of quality design, quality materials and 
~_ of values. . . . Today the Cadillac is in quality craftsmanship in all cars that 
mac 
rton very fact the standard of the world.” bear the distinguished Cadillac name. 
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MIGHTY OAKS FROM e e e Lighting is one of the 


smallest expenses in factory operation. Compared to the investment 
in plant equipment and payroll, it is insignificant. A plant that has 
several hundred thousand dollars worth of machinery and pays 
one hundred thousand dollars a year to men ... . can insure the 
efficiency of both for between $2,000 to%3,000 a year invested in ade- 
quate lighting...less than the cost of a couple of night watchmen. 


If you want to get the facts about your lighting, let a trained local utility representative or a 
G-E lighting expert make a survey of your plant. Simply write to General Electric Co., 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


MAZDA LAMPS 
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ports, the company learns, depend- 
ing on the purpose of the individual 
test, (1) which, if either, of two new 
products will be worth selling; (2) 
whether consumers uninfluenced by 
brand names prefer the Kroger 
brand or a nationally advertised one; 
and (3) whether an experimental 
pack of a commodity, containing 
certain new features, stands up well 
enough against existing brands to 
justify production for sale. 


Highlights in Personnel 


Turirt, THoucuT. In 1934, 58- 
700 American Telephone & Tele- 
graph employees paid the premiums - 
on $158,000,000 of life insurance 
through the company’s payroll-de- 
duction plan; 36,000 employees au- 
thorized the company to deposit part 
of their salaries in savings banks; 
and 5,570 retired workers received 
$4,019,848 in pensions, an average 
of $67 a month to each. . . . Mean- 
while, in 1934, General Electric paid 
pensions of $2,600,000; awarded 
$29,218 to the thoughtful workers 
who made 3,736 acceptable sugges- 
tions for doing their jobs in a better 
way ; and, late in February, revealed 
that 44 employees had earned awards 
(cash and a certificate) from the 
company’s Charles A. Coffin Founda- 
tion for “contribution to the progress 
and prestige of the company and to 
the advance of the electrical art.” 
And Bethlehem Steel Corporation’s 
1934 pension payments to 1,800 re- 
tired workers added up to more than 
$800,000, or around $37 a month per 


pensioner. 


ProFit SHARING. A pointed com- 
mentary on U. S. Steel’s proposed 
abandonment of its profit-sharing 
plan (see page 22) is contained in 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board’s new report on profit-shar- 
ing plans in general. A study of 
methods and results in 76 com- 
panies, it reveals that the purpose 
of the plan is all-important. Mortal- 
ity rate is high in profit-sharing plans 
whose purpose is to improve morale 
(they aren’t effective) and to stimu- 
late wage-earners’ efficiency (the or- 
dinary workman is too far down the 
line for improvement in his work to 
show up perceptibly in his share of 
profits). But plans designed to stimu- 
late thrift and to provide a bonus 
above a fixed wage have stood the test 
of survival ; and profit-sharing plans to 
stimulate efficiency among executives 
also have been successful, since the 
executive’s return is in much closer 
relation with his effectiveness than 
the ordinary employee’s. . . . Another 
Conference Board report shows that, 
since the birth of NRA and its codes. 
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. izing a credit union. 


forty per cent. of the 717 manufac- 
turers studied have raised executive 
salaries; sixty-two per cent. have 
raised non-executive salaries; and 
eighty-seven per cent. have raised 
their wage rates. 


To THE Rescue. Here’s an in- 
teresting sidelight on why one 
credit union was organized: For a 
long time, employees of Colonial Bea- 
con Oil Company were deeply dis- 
turbed about preserving their stock 
and annuity plans; one after another 
had to sacrifice his interest in them 
to meet his bills. Then, a year or 
so ago, someone thought of organ- 
And to-day, 
with more than two hundred mem- 
bers and assets of several thousand 
dollars, the credit union is being con- 
gratulated for helping members to 
retain their stocks and continue an- 
nuity contributions while, at the same 
time, it has helped them to solve 
minor credit problems. 


Co-operation With a Bang! 


In seven months of existence, the 
National Better Light-Better Sight 
Bureau has rolled up what must be 
close to a record for co-operation re- 
sults. 

Organized to promote what its 
name suggests, the Bureau is backed 
by electric-light and casualty-insur- 
ance companies; illuminating engi- 
neers; optical, paint, lamp, glass and 
lighting - equipment manufacturers ; 
electrical contractors; department 
stores; and wholesalers and retailers 
of electrical equipment, furniture and 
hardware. Accomplishments to date: 


1. More than 5,000 utility employ- 
ees are devoting full time to selling 
better “seeing” in homes, stores and 
factories. 


2. More than 35 local bureaus have 
been organized and the number is 
still increasing. 


3. Five thousand meetings have 
been held by participating organiza- 
tions to educate their employees on 
how to sell better seeing. Total at- 
tendance : 350,000 plus. 

4. At least 21,000 light-measuring 
meters are in use, and they are now 
being sold at the rate of a thousand 
a month, 

5. A vast program of advertising 
and publicity has been carried on in 
magazines, trade papers and news- 
papers. 

One result: Sale of 419,000 port- 
able lamps, specially developed and 
certified by the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society. 

But the Bureau is not satisfied. It 
expects that lamp sales will soar to 
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a total well beyond a million by 








ONE OF THE FIVE FINEST 
CARS IN AMERICA 


You may pay more but you 
cannot get more than the 
President gives 











aes high prices for cars are 
difficult to justify today. Too many 
people are too smart and sensible to 
condone unnecessary extravagance. 


That accounts for the increasing in- 
terest of informed motorists in the new 
President . . . an automobile as fine as 
it is possible to build . . . a luxury car 
that isn’t luxury priced. 


Studebaker stakes its 83-year-old 
reputation for integrity on the state- 
ment that the President is the most 
restful riding, surest footed, most 
obedient handling car in America 







TH t 
DISTINGUISHED NEW 1935 


g RS, 


A STUDEBAKER CHAMPI 


regardless of price or wheelbase. 

It has the costliest custom steel body 
in the world— beautifully styled outside 
and inside—as roomy as cars costing 
thousands more. 


Its engineering excellence is evident 
in such developments as Independent 
Planar Wheel Suspension and Com- 
pound Hydraulic Brakes—and in its 
maintenance unchallenged of all speed 
and endurance records from 3,000 to 
30,000 miles. A new super-range trans- 
mission gives this President an auto- 
matic fourth speed. 
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December. And, with an ambitious 
program outlined for the rest of this 
year, “This is only the beginning; 
we have only made a good start,” it 
insists. 


Marketing Notes 


Tor-TREADERS. In Missouri, hard- 
ware and drug stores are having a 
grand time treading on one another’s 
toes. Druggists, anxious to lift their 
sales, have been selling hardware 
to round out such strictly drug- 
store items as electric appliances, toy 
trains, dolls and furniture. Now, 
hardware men are retaliating. One 
Louis has recently taken on a com- 
plete line of cosmetics, and several 
retail hardware stores are selling 


Lifting the 
Washington Lid 


DUR WASHINGTON OBSERVER 


Dead by Default 


It is better than an even bet that 
when NRA expires June 16 no con- 
tinuing law will have been enacted. 

Congress, like a cat on fly-paper, 
still will be tangled in myriad con- 
flicting “interpretations” of New 
Deal objectives. 

The bald fact that President 
Roosevelt has no policy in relation 
to the three pivotal issues to be de- 
termined in the new legislation will 
become clear as the debates begin in 
the House and Senate. 

(1) Are the anti-trust laws to be 
re-instated or permanently aban- 
doned? 

(2) Is price control to be a fixed 
policy in production codes? 

(3) Are democratic principles to 
be maintained in labor relations, or 
are existing unions to become a le- 
gally vested oligarchy ? 

Each of these questions reaches to 
fundamental. policy. 

But the President is a far too 
clever strategist to take hold of such 
hot political irons. 

Thus, there will be no effective 
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mouthwashes, toothpaste and tooth 
brushes. 


TRAINING Pays. Trained salesmen 
get best results concludes Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, after analyz- 
ing the records of a thousand mem- 
bers of its salesforce, picked at ran- 
dom. Production of trained salesmen 
and saleswomen averaged more than 
twice that of the untrained. The 
showing was even more striking 
among agents in their first year with 
the company; only one out of every 
five first-year men is a trained sales- 
man, but he gets as much business as 
the other four combined. 


No Loarinc Here. General Elec- 
tric’s four-weeks school of air condi- 
tioning, which recently graduated its 


White House leadership in this case. 
-A legislative debacle of shocking 
implications is ahead. 

General Johnson was right; NRA 
is “as dead as a dodo.” 


Money Policy 


Through the clouds of confusion 
and chaos which envelop Washing- 
ton at the moment there are faintly 
visible the beginnings of what pos- 
sibly may develop into a great con- 
structive policy. State Department 
officials are discussing privately the 
potential advantages of international 
monetary stabilization. 

Whether these discussions are 
mere gestures, for domestic political 
effect, or bona fide considerations of 
policy, still is not clear. Thé fact re- 
mains, however, that the ‘subject 
again is in the air. And that is a ray 
of hope. 

So far as official declarations go, 
America clings tenaciously to the pol- 
icy enunciated in President Roose- 
velt’s message to the London eco- 
nomic conference in July, 1933— 
managed currency. 

But the slow disintegration of in- 
ternational economy, coupled with 
the steady decline of domestic capital 
investment during the last two years, 
presents a situation far different 
from that visioned when our present 
policy was launched. 

Moreover, it is now apparent that 
the Eccles banking bill, the final 
step consolidating all previous man- 
euvers toward managed currency, 
cannot be passed in essential form in 
the Senate. 

A complete reversal of the mone- 
tary policy for which he fought so 
hard would be, politically, an ex- 
tremely difficult decision for the 


first class, was no place like college. 
Except on week-ends, the school day 
began at 8:30 in the morning, lasted 
until 10:30 at night, with time out 
only for meals and an hour of physi- 
cal instruction; and each Saturday 
morning was taken up with a three- 
hour written examination. Nearly 
200 dealers’ salesmen took the sales- 
engineering course, and 130 power- 
company men the air-conditioning 
orientation course. 


Funny-Bunny BusINEss. Mickey 
Mouse, prime salesman (ForBEs, Oc- 
tober 1, 1933), will have partners this 
Spring ; Funny Little Bunnies, heroes. 
of a recent Silly Symphony by Walt 
Disney, are now being groomed by 
many department stores as the cen- 
tral theme of their Easter sales. 


President. Against this considera- 
tion, however, is the growing convic- 
tion among some influential White 
House counselors that, the longer de- 
layed, the more distressing all around 
will be the step back to international 
stability. In currency warfare no less 
than in armed conflict, impoverish- 
ment is the ultimate measure of suc- 
cess. 

Under prevailing fiscal and mone- 
tary policies America is drifting in- 
exorably to inflation. 

Only an about-face on money can 
check this drift. 

Pure politics argues against de- 
cisive presidential action; but every 
consideration of sound economy ar- 
gues for a courageous decision for 
stabilization. 


Unfinished Business 


An official tabulation by the Justice 
Department shows 389 New Deal 
cases pending in the Federal courts. 
Most of them run on NRA, but a 
considerable group arise out of 
AAA, TVA and PWA. 

Judging by major decisions to 
date, the New Deal legal structure 
faces rather extensive overhauling at 
the hands of the judiciary. 


Private Alarm 


When two ringing adverse deci- 
sions were handed down almost 
simultaneously in Wilmington, Del., 
and Birmingham, Ala., a Roosevelt 
supporter called a Washington news- 
paper to ask if he might send an 
urgent message to the President at 
Hyde Park. 

No, but what is the message? 

“Come home at once. They are 
about to declare a republic!’ 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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The Old 





The New 


doesni live here any more... . 


HE DEPARTED this earth centuries 
ago. But in his heyday, he was a big shot. 


He had but to rub his lamp and his wishes 
were fulfilled. Jewels, gold, palaces. But 
what could his gold buy him? And who, 
today, would live in one of his palaces? No 
plumbing . . . no refrigerator . . . no heat- 
ing plant . . . no electricity . . . no cars in 
his garage ... no garage. When Aladdin 
traveled, he got a lift on a camel and went 


bouncing over the landscape at a fast walk. | 


We have none of Aladdin’s sort of magic 
today, but there is something akin to magic 
that puts within reach of any average fam- 
ily in America, modern comforts that would 
have seemed like miraculous treasures to 
Aladdin and his people. 


Time payment financing has literally trans- 
formed our pattern of life within the last 
twenty-five years. It has broadened markets 
for manufacturers ... increased production 
... encouraged invention ... lowered costs 
and selling prices . . . created work for 
millions . ... put money in circulation. 
It has enabled thousands upon thousands 
of families to enjoy automobiles, radios, 
automatic refrigerators, gas and oil 
burning heating plants, and numerous 


other modern devices for the promotion 

of health, comfort and happiness. 
Ce FF 

The magic that creates prosperity through 

millions of retail transactions, can work 

its wonders for industry also on a mam- 

moth scale and in a vitally important way. 


In thousands of mills, factories, mines and 
power plants, the mechanical equipment 
for producing materials and goods is worn 
out or outmoded by new inventions and 
improvements... is idle, or is being oper- 
ated ata cost that eats up profit. Department 
of Commerce figures show that billions of 
dollars worth of industrial equipment is in 
this deplorable condition. 


Many companies lack capital to make need- 
ed replacements. Others are reluctant to 
weaken their current financial position. 


Yet if all would act this year to modernize 


their equipment, the mass expenditure 
would total billions of dollars . . . create 
work for millions of skilled and unskilled 
labor ... and speedily put the country ona 
sound industrial footing. 


Commercial Credit Company is ready to 
do its part in helping to finance needed 
purchases of capital goods, and solicits in- 
quiries from every industry interested in 
this phase of Commercial Credit service. 


ee. a 


How Commercial Credit Company 
Serves Buyer and Seller 
Commercial Credit Company purchases current open ac- 

counts receivable, notes, and i L lien obligati 

from responsible Manufacturers, Distributors and Dealers. 
Financing plans are provided to cover the time payment 
sale of automobiles, refrigerators, oil burners, machinery 
and equipment, air conditioning units, heating plants, 
store and office fixtures, boats and a score of other such 
broad classifications, including hundreds of individuat 
products. The service is national in scope, yet completely 
local through one hundred and forty-two offices located 
in the principal cities of the United States and Canada. 











Wherever You Are ¢ Whatever You Make, Sell or Buy « Use Commercial Credit Service 
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industry, it is essential that it fol- 

low the sound principle of making 
that industry self-sustaining if that is 
in any way possible. It would be ruin- 
ous to let it become for any length 
of time a charge agairfst the taxpay- 
ers, for once that habit is started it 
is very difficult to break, and it is in- 
fectious. —JoserH B. EasTMAN. 


¥ the Government is to operate an 


In adversity it is easy to despise 
life; he is truly brave who can en- 
dure a wretched life. —MartIAt. 


When the fight begins within him- 
self a man’s worth something. 
—BROWNING. 


It is the minute of talk after the 
hour of thought, the ounce of effort 
after the hour of preparation, that 
brings the business into the harbor of 
success. —CAaLpPet MISSION. 


The most important single factor 
in human affairs to-day is sensitive- 
ness to changes in the popular will. 
The supreme task in the whole econ- 
omic field is to cut down the wastes 
due to appraising the consumer’s will 
either inaccurately or too late. 

—Paut T. CHERINGTON. 


As the sword of the best-tempered 
metal is the most flexible, so the truly 
generous are most pliant and courte- 
ous in their behavior to their in- 
feriors. —FULLER. 


A title is all right if a man doesn’t 
take it too seriously. —AXxI0M. 


A public right cannot be changed 
by private agreement.—Law Maxim. 


Attempt the end, and never stand to 
doubt ; 

Nothing so hard but search will find 
it out. —Rosert Herrick. 


When things do not come your 
way, it’s a sign you ought to be go- 
ing after them. —NUGGETS. 


The worst thing you can do with 

a notion with which you do not agree 
is to try to suppress it by force. That 
only drives it underground and makes 
it dangerous. If a doctrine is sound 
it ought to be heard freely, so that 
it can be spread and approved. If it 
is unsound it ought to be heard so 
that it can be refuted and discredited. 
—A. G. GARDINER. 


The most important part of every 
business is to know what ought to 
be done. —COoLUMELLA. 
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THOUGHTS 


PORTRAIT OF A MAN 


He never saw a night so grim 
But that a flaming dawn came 
after ; 
The bitterest tears that scalded him 
‘Evaporated soon in laughter. 
The harshest blow that fate could deal 
He fended off with jests for 
armor ; 
In chill defeat he still could feel 
The fires of promise glowing 
warmer. 


He met life level-eyed, content. 

He yielded servitude to no man. 
He did his work indifferent 

To censorship of friend or foeman. 
Serene he held his charted way 

Despite the fickle mob’s derision. 
In the harsh cares of every day 

He never lost the larger vision. 


Sworn foe of pretense, pose, and 
cant, 
He fought his every battle fairly; 
Broad-minded, generous, tolerant, 
He met his meanest rival squarely. 
He dared to dream—and though the 
grim 
Command of death has sent him 
onward, ; 
Spurred by the valorous soul of him 
His work still journeys forward, 
downward ! 
—Tep OLson. 





A TEXT 


And the rain descended, and the 
floods came, and the winds blew, 
and beat upon that house; and it 
fell not: for it was founded upon 
a rock.—St. Matthew 7:25. 


Sent in by H. B. Harper, New- 
ton, Kansas. What is your fav- 
orite text? A Forses book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 











Any system of government that of- 
fers the same reward to him who 
loafs as to him who works hard is 
going to kill the greatest force that 
has made the United States the coun- 
try it has become in 150 years. 

—LEE BrisTot. 


When you are no longer criticized, 
you're through, and the world will 
speedily forget you. 

—JEROME P. FLEISHMAN. 


It is said that if Noah’s ark had 
had to be built by a company, they 
would not have laid the keel yet ; and 
it may be so. What is many men’s 
business is nobody’s business. The 
greatest things are accomplished by 
individual men. —SPURGEON. 


How poor are they that have not 
patience ! 

What wound did ever heal but by 
degrees ! —SHAKESPEARE. 


To let conceit and arrogance un- 
dermine the will to do our best, is 
utter folly. Yet that is what the 
cheers of yesterday will do—if you 
let them make a fool of you. He who 
listens to the voice of flattery is lost. 
One swallow does not make a Sum- 
mer and one fine deed does not make 
success. —E. A. Hanson. 


If you listen to the neverdo’s, it’s 
never done. —Ltoyp GEorcE. 


Discourage litigation. Persuade 
your neighbor to compromise when- 
ever you can. As a peacemaker the 
lawyer has a superior opportunity of 
being a good man. There will still 
be business enough. —LINCOLN. 


When men speak ill of thee, live so 
as nobody may believe them.—PLato. 


Research is an organized method 
of trying to find out what you are 
going to do after you cannot do what 
you are doing now. It may also be 
said to be the method of keeping a 
customer reasonably dissatisfied with 
what he has. That means constant 
improvement and change so that the 
customer will be stimulated to desire 
the new product enough to buy it to 
replace the one he has. 

—Cnartes F. Ketrerine. 


He who considers too much will 
perform little. —SCHILLER. 


If your riches are yours, why 
don’t you take them with you to 
t’other world? 

—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1934 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 








To the Policy-holders and the Public:— 


On the occasion of the ninetieth annual report of the 
New York Life, it is fitting to review briefly its record of 
accomplishment since it began business on April 12, 1845. 


Founded when this country was young and sparsely 
settled, the New York Life has forged steadily ahead, 
spreading the benefits of its protection over millions of 
people and contributing, through the investment of its 
funds, to the Nation’s development. Having always been 
a mutual company, it has declared over one billion dollars 
in dividends payable to policy-holders. Since 1845 it has met 
every obligation through every panic, war and epidemic. 


During the past year the Company paid or credited 
$157,000,000 to living policy-holders, and $70,000,000 to 
the beneficiaries of those who died. 


The Company’s assets were $2,109,505,224 at the close 
of 1934, an increase of $98,562,112 over the previous year. 
The gain in assets during the single year 1934 is greater 
than the total amount which the Company accumulated 
in assets during the first forty-four years of its history. 


During the year 1934 our investments in Government, 
State and Municipal Bonds increased $146,918,786. A de- 
crease of $17,000,000 in policy loans and an increase of 
over $60,000,000 in new insurance issued during the year 
reflect the general improvement of business in 1934. 


The following table shows the diversification of the 
Company’s assets at the end of 1934. All bonds eligible 
for amortization are carried at their amortized value de- 
termined.in accordance with the law of the State of New 
York. All other bonds, including bonds in default, and all 
guaranteed and preferred stocks, are carried at market 
value as of December 31, 1934. 





Per Cent of 

Assets each item to 

Dec. 31, 1934 Total Assets 

Cash on Hand or in Bank........ $36,449,562.46 | 1.73 
United States Government, direct, 

or fully guaranteed Bonds...... 208, 726,056.38 | 9.89 

State, County, Municipal Bonds. . 191,270,360.25 | 9.07 

Public Utility Bonds..... . .159,151,938.01 7.54 

Industrial amd Other Bonds...... 21,670,306.29 | 1.03 

SEE I DES 341,910,539.57 | 16.21 

Canadian Bonds................. 44,445,022.61 | 2.11 

PS oo. . cepenveecere 2,067,183.26 -10 


Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks. 69,610,789.00 | 3.30 
Real Estate(Including Home Office) 97,212,901.52 | 4.61 
First Mortgages, City Properties. .459,805,821.86 | 21.80 


First Mortgages, Farms.......... 12,527,521.11 59 
IN ons kk c's cone sbscct'ss 396,467,101.27 | 18.79 
Interest & Rents Due & Accrued.. 31,877,282.34 | . 1.51 
GN, ks doc cvccccccscdia 36,312,838.44 1.72 








TOTAL ASSETS $2,109,505,224.37 | 100% 


The liabilities of the Company, which include reserves 
to meet all contractual obligations, were $1,994,134,579. 


Included in liabilities, the Company has set up a Special : 


Investment Reserve of $28,000,000 not required by law, 
and reserves of $45,734,207 for dividends payable to 
policy-holders in 1935. 


Surplus funds reserved for general contingencies on 
December 31, 1934, amounted to $115,370,645. 

Total insurance in force, represented by 2,649,953 poli- 
cies, was $6,661,514,072. The total new paid for insurance 
in 1934 was $440,000,000. In addition, men and women 
paid $45,000,000 to the Company for annuities to provide 
a guaranteed life income. 

April 12, 1935, marks the Ninetieth Anniversary of the 
New York Life. In view of its financial strength and its 
long record of fidelity in the fulfillment of its obligations, 
this mutual company continues to merit the confidence 
and patronage of its policy-holders and the public. 


ORemoar OH. unc, 


President 


A more complete report listing the securities owned by the Company, together with an illustrated booklet describing the 
Company’s ninety years of service to policy-holders, will gladly be sent upon request. Write to the Company’s Home 
Office at 51 Madison Avenue, New York, or to any of its Branch Offices throughout the United States and Canada. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL 
President, Yale University 
New Haven, Conn. 

NATHANIEL F. AYER 
Treasurer, Cabot Mfg. Co. (Textiles) 

ARTHUR A. BALLANTINE 


{sere Bost, Clark Ragan & GEORGE B. CORTELYOU 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
President, Columbia U niversity 


CHARLES A. tena 
Chairman of Boa: 
Cannon Mills rote 
Kannapolis, N. = 








CORNELIUS N. BLISS 
Cc Choirmen of Board, 
Bliss, Fabyan & Co. 
HENRY BRUERE 
President, Bowery Savings Bank 
MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 
Chairman of Board, 
New York Trust Co. 


President 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER 


President, Consolidated Gas Co. 


WILLIAM H. DANFORTH 
Chairman of Board, 
Ralston-Purina Co., 

St. Louis, 


ROBERT E. DOWLING 
President, City Investing Co. 


JAMES G. HARBORD 
Chairman of Board, 
Radio Corporation of America 


CHARLES D. HILLES 
Resident Manager, New York State 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp. 


HALE HOLDEN 
Chairman of Southern Pacific Co. 


apnent HOOVER 
Former President of United States 
Palo Alto, California 
(Elected January 9, 1935) 


ALBA B. JOHNSON 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Died January 8, 1935) 
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PERCY hn, Bg vm STON President, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 


Chemical Bank & Trust Co, RIDLEY WATTS 
WILLARD V. KING Director, 
Retired Chemical Bank & Trust Co, 
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Uneasiness. 

Fog envelops Washington. Fog 
envelops the fate of NRA. Fog en- 
velops organized labor’s future 
power. Fog envelops currency pos- 
sibilities. ; 

The White House and Congress 
are at sixes-and-sevens. Demands 
and commands from the Chief 
Executive are no longer instantane- 
ously and mutely obeyed by law- 
makers. 

The Administration has again gone 
on the rampage against industry— 
note the anti-trust suit against 
Columbia Gas, the objection to the 
Republic Steel merger, the pro- 
claimed determination to annihilate 
utility holding companies, the total 
abandonment of the consultations be- 
tween President Roosevelt and men 
of affairs which accompanied last 
Fall’s avowals that the Administra- 
tion would counsel and co-operate 
with industry and business. 

The natural consequence of such 
developments has been re-appearance 
of apprehension among the employ- 
ing classes, among investors, among 
thoughtful citizens in general. 

Bluntly, the New Deal has again 
become bogged—or, if your prefer, 
has again bogged itself. 

And predictions of fresh collapse 
are becoming rife. 

“What do you think of the out- 
look?” has been shot at the writer by 
hundreds of business men contacted 
during recent travels. 

Frankly, I am acutely disappointed 
over President Roosevelt’s manifest 
failure to carry out the assurances 
he gave months ago that he would do 
everything within his power to en- 
courage revival of business faith, 
business activity, business courage, 
employment. Recent events have 
convinced men of affairs that the 
President has not adhered to any 
such course. They now declare that 
they do not know where they stand 
and cannot guess what may happen. 

While sympathizing with this re- 
newed uneasiness, I cannot but feel 
that a new trend is developing in 
public sentiment; a trend which 
promises to modify Washington’s 
“anti” attitude towards industry in 
general and public-utility companies 
in particular, a trend which will en- 
courage modification of upsetting 
radicalism and, in time, bring about 
conditions favorable to economic and 
employment revival. 

To speak plainly, President Roose- 
velt has begun to lose his reputation 
as a miracle-worker. The efficacy of 
dictatorial, “cracking-down”’ action 1s 
now being questioned. Flagrant 
flouting of the Constitution is no 
longer cheered; the attitude recently 
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Toscsines . .. Uncertainty... . 


ad 


B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


— Fog Again 
Thickens, But 
Ultimately 
It Will Lift 


taken by the Supreme Court and by 
other courts has brought home to 
bureaucrats that America still is a 
nation governed by law rather than 
by the whims of officeholders enjoy- 
ing a little brief authority. 

So, I, for one, believe that, sooner 
or later, sanity and normalcy will re- 
assert themselves and that better and 
more diffused prosperity than ever 
before will be enjoyed. 

Meanwhile, however, it is im- 
possible to foretell how far things 
may go in the wrong direction before 
impressive recovery flourishes. 

Results to date should bring 
home to Washington officials who do 
no thinking whatsoever, that it is 
impossible for a government or a 
nation to “squander” itself into pros- 
perity. Other governments have 
tried it; other governments have 


diluted their currency; but always 
with catastrophic consequences. 

The time has come for Washing- 
ton and for seriously-minded citizens 
throughout the continent to ponder 
the magnitude of the bill which must 
be met some day. - 


Ponder these facts presented by 
the writer in the current issue of the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine at the re- 
quest of its editor: 

Politicians to-day are spending 40 per 
cent. of American citizens’ income. 

If all the gold in the United States—the 
most mountainous supply ever possessed by 
any nation—were tendered in payment of 
these annual expenditures, the bill wouldn't 
be half paid. 

If the full amount of taxpayers’ money 
now being spent were collected, the 
amount demanded from us would be $17,- 
000,000,000. 

If stacked in five-dollar gold pieces, this 
total would reach over four thousand miles 
into the sky—a height equal to 17,000 Em- 
pire State Buildings. 

Gold equaling the expenditures of tax 
leviers for one year would weigh nearly 
twice the weight of the United States 
Regular Army. 

If a pay-as-we-go policy were followed 
by tax spenders, you and I and everybody 
else in America would have to work for 
them (on the average) two full days every 
five-day work-week. 

But tax leviers, realizing that they are 
spending far more than we taxpayers can 
possibly contribute these lean days, are 
compelling us to pay now only $10,000,- 
000,000 of the stupendous total of $17,000,- 
000,000. They figure on running behind— 
on’ going into debt—no less than $7,000,- 
000,000 in twelve months. 

Our government debt has already soared 
beyond even the peak reached because of 
the World War. The $10,000,000,000 paid 
off by Coolidge and Mellon has all been 
respent—and more. (The Federal total 
now is over $30,000,000,000.) 

Believe it or not, in this “land of the 
free” taxes now cost more than food! 

Uncle Sam alone has 680,181 job-holders 
feeding out of the tax trough. 

And, all told, there are no fewer than 
183,000 political units in this land of ours 
empowered to reach into our pockets and 
filch money for taxes! 

State, county, municipal, school, road, 
and our myriad other taxing bodies take 
from us $10,000,000,000 of the grand (or 
scandalous) total of $17,000,000,000. 

Seldom has it been more difficult to 
form a definite opinion concerning 
the more immediate outlook. 

The key, in my opinion, is in the 
hands of Washington. How will it 
use it? 

Your guess is as good as mine. 

But, ultimately, unless Washington 
acts circumspectly, it will lose the 
whip-hand and find itself dominated 
by an aroused public opinion. 

Americanism—and American pros- 
perity—will one day be restored. 
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Wuen vou puy 
AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


adh ty the 


FRIGIDAIRE 


During the terrific heat of the sum- 
mer of 1934—Frigidaire Air 


Conditioning Equipment proved 


dependable and economical in 
lowering temperatures and provid- 
ing dry, cool, clean air for thou- 
sands of shops, stores, offices and 
restaurants. It increased business 
and added profits—for customers 
enjoy trading where they are cool 
and comfortable and where em- 
ployees are happy and courteous. 


As the largest builders of refrig- 


erating equipment in the world— 
Frigidaire has been for many years 
the outstanding leader of the in- 
dustry. Frigidaire engineers are ac- 
knowledged specialists in tempera- 
ture control and have successfully 
installed thousands of air condi- 
tioning systems—under every con- 
ceivable condition—in hotels, office 
buildings, restaurants, stores, cafes 
and homes. 


When you, Mr. Progressive Busi- 
ness Man, decide to install air con- 





ditioning equipment to add to the 
efficiency of your personnel—to 
increase profits by banishing the 
summer slump—look for the name 
FRIGIDAIRE—a true General Mo- 
tors value. 


We have an interesting new book 
on the subject of air conditioning. 
It contains very complete informa- 
tion. We shall be pleased to send it 
to you FREE. Address Air Condi- 
tioning Division, Frigidaire Cor- 
poration, Dayton, Ohio. 


AIR CONDITIONING BY FRIGIDAIRE 


MADE BY FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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tice that recent business improve- 

ment, such as it is, has been 
strongest on the eastern edge and 
particularly in the northeastern cor- 
ner of the country. At the same time. 
the beginnings of further improve- 
ment are fairly widespread in the 
western half of the country. 

The most striking indication of the 
recent trend is the extremely unusual 
concentration of eight out of our ten 
“Best” cities. One is on the Miss- 
issippi River, one is in North Caro- 
lina. All the others are east or north 
of western Pennsylvania. 

Improvement itself is not, how- 
ever, as highly concentrated as the 
location of these cities would suggest. 
Four groups of states—twenty-three 
states in all — have substantially 
shared the encouragement brought by 
the last half month. Though none 
of these states have moved violently 
upward, it can be said that in all of 
them improvement has outweighed 
setbacks. The first group, listed in 


Vice managers should take no- 


order of recent strength, consists of 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, North 
Carolina, Virginia, Maine, Rhode 
Island, Delaware and South Caro- 
lina. This area of improvement ex- 
tends, it will be seen, from the north- 
east tip of the country to northern 
Georgia, with only Maryland and 
New Hampshire interrupting. 

The second group (in which im- 
provement has been by no means as 
strong) is Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
South Dakota, Iowa and North Da- 
kota. 

A third group is Nevada, Idaho, 
Utah and California. 

A fourth, in which improvement 
only barely overbalances downturn, 
consists of Oklahoma, Mississippi 
and Texas. 

Improvement in all these western 
areas is normal at this stage of the 
rotation of business pickup (see 
Forses, January 15, page 35). It is 
closely tied up with the ending of 
the long decline in shipments of live- 
stock which, in relation to the pre- 
vious year, has continued ever since 
last August with but one brief inter- 
ruption. 

Improvement in New York and 
New England is also normal at this 
stage of the rotation. This is the 
fourth successive time during the 
past three years that improvement in 
this area has been recorded under 
similar circumstances. 

Below are given the most import- 
ant cities in which business has re- 
cently compared more favorably with 
the period a year earlier than at any 
time since August. These cities are 
listed in the order of their popula- 
tion.—C. H. 


TEN “BEST” CITIES 


1. Hartrorp, Conn.: A year ago busi- 
ness had by late February fallen to al- 
most the lowest levels of the preceding 
twelve months. This year, although low- 
er than in January, business at the begin- 
ning of March was almost at the best 
levels of the preceding twelve months. 

2. AtBANY, N. Y.: Instead of the sharp 
setback experienced last year in February, 
this year there has been scarcely any. Busi- 
ness, in fact, is well above the best 1934 
levels. 

3. Campen, N. J.: A year ago, business 
had dropped off almost to the lowest lev- 
els of the previous Summer. This year. 
the similar seasonal decline has carried 
back only to late September levels. 

With Spring-plowing time here, reports 
are that more farms in south New Jersey 
will be tilled this year than last. 

4. New Beprorp, Mass.: In February, 
no real seasonal decline put in an appear- 
ance. Instead, business carried on at the 
highest levels reached during the past 
several years. 

5. Atroona, Pa.: After falling below 
the previous year in October-November 


and again in January, business has again 
picked up. 

6. LANCASTER, PA.: The February de- 
cline was so slight that February business 
seems to have exceeded that of any month 
of 1934. A year ago February was below 
all but two or three months of the previ- 
ous year. 

7. Hotyoxe, MAss.: The February de- 
cline this year was scarcely appreciable. 
Last year it amounted to approximately 
ten per cent. 

8. Stamrorp, Conn.: Here the Febru- 
ary decline was about a third as great as 
in February 1934. 

9. DuBuguE, Iowa: Though the season- 
al decline at first promised to be more 
sharp than that of last year, the tide 
changed in February, which turned out to 
be actually a better month than January. 

10, RateicH, N. C.: Although business 
has dropped off severely since the first of 
the year, the decline is nothing compared 
to that of a year earlier. In fact, busi- 
ness all through January and February has 
compared favorably with that in most of 
the months of last year. 











THAT'S ALL 
RIGHT... 
I'LL MAKE A 
RECORD OF 
[T LATER 





BETTER ENTER 
THAT CHARGE 
SO IT WONT BE 
OVERLOOKED 





BUT YOU 
WON'T! 


“T’ll make a record of that later,” 
is fatal to business. You won't! 
It’s foolhardy to take chances with 
your profits. Make records on the 
spot with the Egry Tru-Pak. Know 
the complete details of every trans- 
action by means of private check- 
ing copies automatically filed under 
lock and key within the Tru-Pak 
itself, accessible only to you. Don’t 
let mistakes, carelessness, forget- 
fulness and temptation cut in on 
your profits. 


There is an Egry Tru-Pak Sys- 
tem designed specifically for your 
business. Simple. Easy to operate. 
Speedy. No red tape: No lost mo- 
tion. Get the facts. Don’t let an- 


other day go by without learning 
about Egry protection and control. 
Use the coupon. It will bring the 
story of the Egry Tru-Pak and, if 
you wish, a demonstration in your 
own office. 





Sales Agencies in 


all principal cities 


EGRY 





TRU-PAK 


THE EGRY REGISTER CO., Dayton, Ohio 


Please send complete information on the Egry 
Register System designed for my business. 


RS yiiciisas coer accnini ms csrentide anion tessi ce 


Limited territe~y available for high type sales 
agents. Details on request. 
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$ in Inventions 


Chapin Hoskins 


A Light Idea 


Very frequently I mention in- 
stances of equipment or materials 
finding uses remote from those for 
which they were originally intended. 
I ran into a particularly interesting 
example of this the other day. 

This was the use of an airplane- 
beacon lens for a ceiling fixture in 
showroom illumination. 

The peculiar virtue of such a lens 
is that, if properly focused, it deliv- 
ers twenty-five per cent. more light 
onto the space of floor directly be- 
neath it than that which goes into 
surrounding areas. If an executive, 
for instance, had one of these bea- 
cons in the ceiling directly over his 
desk he should receive adequate illu- 
mination for his work, though visi- 
tors to his office would sit in softer, 
more restful light. 


Unbustable 


For industrialists, one recent de- 
velopment of the glass manufactur- 
ers is an explosion-proof electric 
light for use in vaporous atmospheres. 
Although this heavy-walled bulb is 
surrounded by a steel cage which 
makes you think of an umpire’s mask 
the funny thing is that it gives pro- 
tection from internal rather than 
from external explosion. 

Where high volatility is a problem, 
what happens is that an explosive 


+ gas may penetrate the seal of an 


ordinary electric lamp and reach the 
hightly heated interior. Then— 
Zowie! Look out. But vapors can- 
not penetrate this new lamp. 


Gasless Gas Lamp 


Still another interesting novelty in 
glass holds interesting possibilities in 


the electric sign field. Particularly, 
I should think, for interior signs for 
store use. 

A glass tube is bent into the shape 
of the letter C. Just inside the foot 
a small, colored electric bulb is placed. 
The bent glass reflects the colored 
light back and forth through its in- 
terior in such a way that the entire 
tube (the one I saw was about six 
feet long) glows as if it were a neon- 
filled lamp. But no gas is used. 


Light Concrete 


Here is something new in concrete. 
Rather startling in some of the 
claims made for it. 

This something new is a concrete 
made with clay and shale instead of 
sand and gravel. 

Claim number one: It weighs less. 
It is being used for the continuous- 
slab upper deck of the San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland Bay Bridge, and on 
that structure alone will save more 
than forty million pounds in dead 
weight. Specifically, it weighs about 
one hundred pounds per cubic foot 
instead of one hundred and fifty 
pounds. 

Claim number two: This new con- 
crete has the same strength as ordi- 
nary concrete. (The bridge slab was 
required to develop a compressive 
strength of three thousand pounds 
per square inch in_ twenty-eight 
days. ) 

Claim number three: It has three 
times the heat-insulating value. Eight 
inches of house wall built with it, for 
instance, would keep out heat or cold 
as effectively as twenty-four inches 
of ordinary concrete. 

Claim number four: The new con- 
crete is twice as elastic as the old. 
This quality should lessen the de- 
velopment of cracks. 


Banana Oil? 


This talk about concrete is a re- 
minder to mention two rather inter- 
esting mixers that have been brought 


to our attention. They are not con- 
crete mixers—in fact one of them is 
for restaurant use—but who knows 
but what study of the problems of 
concrete mixing had some influence 
on their design? 

One of these mixers is. for mate- 
rials ranging from glass and foun- 
dry sand, putties and asphalts, to 
pharmaceuticals. 

One of its advantages is a saving 
in materials.. (The mix of all in- 
gredients is so uniform and so thor- 
ough that “overloading” of formulas 
can be discontinued.) 

Another advantage is reduction in 
time. Mixes which formerly re- 
quired from five to twenty minutes 
are said to be completed in from 
three to five minutes. 

The restaurant mixer, although it 
uses a motor of only one-sixth horse- 
power, is so. powerful that it will 
reduce bananas or pineapple to li- 
quid form in five seconds. Its pur- 
pose is to replace a whole battery of 
mixers and whippers, but it also does 
work which the individual units in a 
battery could not touch. 


One of the interesting facts about 
this high-speed mixer is that the 
entire chassis and housing of it are 
made of molded plastics. The motor 
weighs sixteen pounds, but every 
part of its support is molded, with 
a resultant saving of four-fifths in 
weight, as against metal. 


Hot Weather Ahead 


Last minute news is the appear- 
ance on the market of three new air 
conditioners for Summer comfort in 
office and home. I'll tell more about 
these next time. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further in- 
formation about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any 
related information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 


























Ls the world sees 


ALLEGHENY METAL 
the limertested stainless steel 
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HOTELS AND 


The world's Finest Hostelries depend upon 
modern, efficient Allegheny Metal to keep 
their food handling and dispensing equipment 
scrupulously clean so that their foods may be 
tasty—and the appearance of their restaurants 
far above reproach. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL CO. Brackenridge, Pe. 























RESTAURANTS 


Allegheny Metal is manufactured under Chemical 
Foundation, Imnc., License No. 1,316,817 and 
1,339,378 and is carried in stock by all Jos. T- 
Ryerson & -Son, Inc., Warehouses. 
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F ifty years of accomplishment in 
one of the most stirring periods of 
American history! 

Fifty years of service to hundreds 
of thousands of livestock growers in 
the great Middle West, hundreds of 
thousands of retailers, and millions 
of consumers of meats, and dairy and 
poultry products, from coast to 
coast and throughout the world. 

Such is the dramatic story 
chronicled in the Swift & 
Company “50th Anniver- 
sary Year Book”’, just off 
the press—and now ready 
for free distribution. 

If you enjoy reading about 











ERVICE 


an absorbing human document. 
Four special articles of current inter- 
est round out the book. They are‘‘Cen- 
tral Markets and Livestock Prices’, 
“Swift & Company Expenses”, ““Dis- 
tribution of Produce’’, and ‘*The 
American Standard of Living”’. 
Send us your name for this valu- 
able book today. It will be sent free. 
A postcard or coupon will do. 


Swift & Company 


> SST) 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
4093 Packers Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me, without charge, a copy of the 








; : “50th Anniversary Year Book”. 
interesting activities, achieve-_ : 
ments, and dreams long since ; “*™* 
come true, you will find it : Address 
sommeaiiiiiditdiesituiieianai satiated State 
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SPARKLING! 


long after you open the bottle 
thanks to Canada Dry’s pin- 
point carbonation 


BIG BOTTLE 


20: 


(plus bottle deposit) 


Makes 5 to 8 tall drinks 


42 


Also regular 12-oz. bottles — 2 for 25¢ 
(plus deposit) 


PLN es 
SPARKLINGA 
2, WATER & 
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BANK DEBITS OUTSIDE NEW YORK 


Two Years Ago 


AUG. SEP. ocr. NOV. bEC. 








As forecast when last this chart was used, business is now the best in three years 


Business Trends At A Glance 


I 

” HE downward trend in business 
| Face readers of this department 

have for the past several months 
been told to expect is now well under 
way. Declines in steel output, less 
than the usual seasonal advance in 
automobile production, and a de- 
clining demand for electric power 
are among the changes which have 
been widely noticed. 

Shipments of coal and coke have 
also been declining in relation to last 
year. 

For some industries this down- 
ward tendency may be expected to 
continue until the first of June. 
Others will stop declining in April, 
and a few in March. 


II 
Since the downward turn to which 
we have been looking forward is now 


Prefabricated Houses 
(Continued from page 12) 


ment. It cuts a much smaller figure 
in fact than in publicity. It faces 
tremendous problems which cannot 
and will not be solved overnight. And, 
if we must depend on the prefabri- 
cated house to break the jam in the 
building industry, we must conclude 
that a building revival is far more 
distant than just around the corner. 

Nevertheless, the basic theory of 
prefabrication is sound and practical. 
It undoubtedly will help to start the 
upward swing in durable goods by 
creating some demand for itself ; and 
by stimulating new interest in hous- 
ing, in air conditioning, in modern 
plumbing, in up-to-the-minute elec- 
trical appliances and other home 


‘levels of last year. 


clearly marked, the next phase to 
which alert readers should be looking 
forward is: “When will another up- 
turn begin?” 

Reference to the “bunch of 
grapes” chart in our February 1 is- 
sue, page 27, will show that the first 
indication of coming upturn usually 
is given by a change in the trend of 
grain loadings. Although it is too 
early to be certain, it now appears 
that (in respect to last year) grain 
loadings hit the low point of their 
decline on February 9. In other 
words, the first stage of the coming 
upturn has already been reached. 

III 

Meanwhile, as the chart shows, the 
recent slump has thus far failed to 
carry business as a whole below the 
It leaves it, in 
fact, the best it has been at this sea- 
son since 1931.—C. H. 


equipment. And it deserves and 
should have every encouragement 
from the business world. 

But instead of the tremendous mush- 
room growth which enthusiasts are 
now predicting, expect something like 
like this: a steady increase in sales 
over a period of many years; a grad- 
ual acceptance of the idea that a home 
should be in the modern, flat-roofed 
style; and a time, still in the distant 
future, when the prefabricated house 
will be the normal, standard method 
of home construction. 


Who are these prefabricators? 
What methods and materials are they 
using? What are they doing to-day, 
planning for to-morrow? Forses wil! 
reveal this—and more—in another re- 
port in the April 1 issue. 
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you Cure them? 


What makes a $10,000 a year ManP 


Have you Executive Calibre? 


What is the Age Limit for Success? 


How can you tell whether you Use all 


your Ability? 


Is your Firm a good one to work 


Where will you be Ten Years from Now? 


Can you take a Licking? 
How can you find new Ideas? 
Have you ever asked Yourself for 


This book contains 272 pages 
man and executive. It explains 


Can you answer 


Is hard Work an Essential of Success? 
What is Luck and how to be Lucky? 
What are your Weaknesses and how can 


Should you Hold on to your Job? 

Should you hire College Graduates? 
Who are Smarter—Men or Women? 

How can you Know your own Character? 
What is Productive Idleness? _ 

How much of you is Working? 

How can you Conquer Fatigue? 


Would you want your Boy to be like Your- 
self? 


‘What can you learn from Mussolini? 
How can you lift Business Worries? 
What is Experience Worth? 

Who wears the Pants in your Office? 
Is Pussyfooting in your Overhead? 


for? 


a Job? 


these Questions? 


Every one of these is vital in your own life—it con- - 


cerns your business success and your happiness. 


Every one of them (and hundreds more, equally 


important) is answered in 


Psychology and Profits 


by DONALD A. LAIRD, Ph.D., Sci.D. 


Director, Psychological Laboratory, Colgate University 


This book, written in simple, easily understood 
language, deals with the problems of TO-DAY. It 
helps you to understand yourself, those who work 
under, over and with you. It helps you to develop 
your abilities, to grasp your opportunities, to be an 
efficient and effective executive. 


of practical, personal pointers for every business 
the fundamentals of success—it enables you to 


analyze yourself, to remedy your shortcomings and to meet the many new prob- 


lems of the new era. 


FOURTH PRINTING JUST OFF THE PRESS—MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send me a copy of “PSYCHOLOGY AND PROFITS” by Dr. Donald A. Laird at the SPECIAL CASH 


PRICE of only $2.00 (regular price $2.50). 


My remittance is enclosed. 


If you prefer to be billed, check 


here [] (Charge orders accepted only if full information requested below is given). Sales Tax for the relief of 


the unemployed on New York City orders 2%. 
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GENERAL 
MILLS, 


27th Consecutive 
Preferred Stock Dividend 
February 26, 1935. 
Directors of General Mills, Inc., announce 
the declaration of the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.50, which is the 27th consecutive 
dividend, per share upon the preferred stock 
of the company, payable April 1, 1935, te 
all preferred stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 14, 1935. Checks will 


be mailed. Transfer books will not be closed. 
(Signed) KARL E. HUMPHREY, 


Treasurer. 


WHY NOT 
NOW? 











LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE"”’ 


February 25th, 1935. 

HE Board of Directors has declared a 

quarterly dividend of 50c per share on 

the Common Stock of this Company, pay- 

able March 30th, 1935 to stockholders of 

record at the close of business on March 
15th, 1935. Checks will be mailed. 


DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice-President & Treasurer 











Electric Bond 


and 


Share Company 


Two Rector Street 


New York 




















INVESTORS’ 
INQUIRIES 


EADERS of ‘‘Forbes” may 

consult the Inquiry Depart- 
ment for information and opin- 
ions concerning investments. . . . 
The fee is $2.00 for each security, 
or $5.00 for three, by mail. 
Telephone and telegraph advice 
$5.00 and up according to the 
service required. Address the 


Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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STOCK MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


R. W. SCHABACKER 


Noon, Marcu 8ru, 1935. 


NOUGH time has now elapsed 
since the spectacular “Gold 
Case” fiasco of February 18th to 

allow a better perspective than was 
possible at the time our last article 
was written. There is still consider- 
able “filling in” of any normal pat- 
tern yet to be accomplished but in a 
general way it does not appear that 
the sudden uprush in mid-February 
will necessitate changing our cautious 
attitude toward price movements for 
the longer term. 

We leaned strongly toward this 
opinion last issue but at that time 
there seemed a fair chance for a sec- 
ondary attempt at further recovery. 
Such recovery did not develop, how- 
ever, and prices have dropped back 
under levels of previous support, 
where a new base is suggested by the 
better action of the past few days. 

It still seems necessary to differenti- 
ate between our ideas on near-term 
and long-term action. For the past 
two months we have advised moder- 
ate liquidation in preparation for 
longer-term reactions but have also 


held that there might be earlier peri- 
ods of intermediate recovery. 

We continue generally of this 
mind, but with the proviso, men- 
tioned last issue, that the one-day 
run-up of mid-February may still be 
significant of a better situation than 
we had formerly envisioned for the 
long term. 


Views Not Altered 


In any case, at least an intermedi- 
ate recovery seems called for in the 
near future, preceding any later de- 
clines. The fact that such a near- 
term recovery has not materialized 
as soon as we had expected does not 
alter our views in this direction. It 
is quite possible that such a recovery 
is currently getting under way and in 
such case its extent should serve to 
clarify the longer-term forecast con- 
siderably. 

At the present time we should still 
expect such a near-term advance to 
be intermediate and short-lived, re- 
covering not more than five points 
from the March 6th lows on ac- 
credited averages. We should then 
expect a new testing of such low 
points, with at least fair chances of 
their being broken on the down side. 

Our general position continues, 
therefore, one of caution on the 
longer-term outlook but of greater 
faith for the immediate term. We 
shall continue to stand on our previ- 
ous advice for moderate lightening of 
longer-term investment portfolios. 
The agile trader, on the other hand, 
would seem justified in taking on 
some additional long lines for our 
projected intermediate recovery. But, 
as noted last issue, we should be 
satisfied with moderate profits and 
should also protect such commit- 
ments at around the low points of 
March 6th. 

(Next article March 25th.) 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Wall Street 
Pointers 


a few words of encouragement to 

the holders of mining stocks at a 
time when prices had reacted sub- 
stantially from previous levels. It 
has taken longer for these issues to 
resume their major advance than we 
then expected but in recent weeks 
they have been advancing rather con- 
sistently in the face of an otherwise 
discouraging market. 


: the January lst issue we spoke 


New Inflation Psychology 


We previously suggested that the 
“inflation psychology” of earlier 
months was not dead but sleeping, 
and that it should shortly rekindle 
its speculative fire. Recent foreign- 
exchange developments have appar- 
ently supplied the necessary spark. 

There are bound to be periods of 
intermediate reaction in any major 
move but we feel that chances for 
this group continuing generally popu- 
lar are good enough to warrant the 
inclusion of a fair share of inflation 
stocks in every general portfolio. 


Some Inflation Issues 


Alaska Juneau Howe Sound 
Amer. Crystal Sugar Magma Copper 


Amer. Smelting McIntyre Porcupine 
Amer. Sugar Ref. Noranda 

Anaconda Park Utah 

Cal. Packing Roan Antelope 
Cerro de Pasco St. Joseph Lead 
Cuban Am. Sugar So. Porto Rico Sugar 
Dome Mines U. S. Rubber 


Most of these issues are well 
above their’ low points for 1935 but 
immediate purchases are not neces- 
sary and may be postponed for mod- 
erate, intermediate periods of reces- 
sion. 


More On Technicolor 


It has been well over a year since 
we last mentioned this particular issue 
but it has been moving slowly and 
quietly upward in the meanwhile, and 
we still consider it an attractive spec- 
ulation for the future. Technicolor 
is the leading producer of color 
effects in commercial motion-picture 
films. Several companies are already 
using the process and it is not im- 
possible that some day it will sweep 
the field just as sound effects did a 
few years ago. 


Earning record has not been par- | 


ticularly satisfactory and there may 
be further heavy expense in technical 
development and patent suits, but 
capitalization is small and business is 
improving. The stock is listed on the 
New York Curb Exchange. We rec- 
ommended it in the issue of Novem- 
ber 15th, 1933, when it was selling 
around 10. It has been up as high 
as 17 this year but has recently re- 
acted to around 15 and we consider 
the stock an attractive speculation for 
long-term holding. 


Are Rail Managers to Blame? 


There may be, an unwritten “in- 
side” story of Administration pres- 
sure behind the agreement of a year 
ago to advance railroad wages, but, 
if there is not, then railway manage- 
ment seems to blame for current dif- 
ficulties. Last July 2% per cent. pay 
was restored, January Ist a like 
amount and on April lst another 5 
per cent. will be added. The latter 
date seems to take on a double mean- 
ing in view of continued declines in 
traffic and revenue. 


The Pension Decision 


The Supreme Court should soon 
hand down its decision on the con- 
stitutionality of the Pension Act and 
if it is favorable to the roads there 
may be some balm in Washington 
after all. Such a decision would mean 
savings per share as noted for the 
following stocks: 


Atchison ..... S33 Lehieh. ....... $.43 
At. Coast .... .61 Nashville ..... 47 
Be pares igo Ganteal-.i;.:. 49 
Pe @ Be ees. 40 Southern ..... 1.09 
eee ve So. Fae. ok... 18 
eo, coe 39 Un. Pac. ..... 18 


There is also a possibility of higher 
freight rates being allowed and the 
seriousness of the situation seems 
finally to be making some impression 


_ where it may do good. What the 


railroads really need, of course, is 
more traffic, but either of the above 
developments would help and might 
lead to substantial market recoveries. 


The “Merchants” 


In the December Ist issue of last 
year we suggested taking profits in 
department and mail-order stocks 
previously recommended at much 
lower prices. They began to decline 
early this year and are now at levels 
which we think attractive for re- 
accumulation on a trading basis. 

We recommended Macy, for in- 
stance, in the August lst issue at 39, 
and suggested profit-taking at 47 in 
the December Ist issue. It is now 
back around 37. Some of the other 
issues in this group include Associ- 
ated Dry Goods, Arnold Constable, 
Best, Montgomery Ward and Sears, 
Roebuck. 





ONE BIG FAMILY 


Among the ties that help create 
the one-big-family feeling in a 
plant or office nothing excels 


GROUP 
INSURANCE 


When the Chief and his force 
join in this helping-hand pro- 
gram, they are drawn together 
in lasting ways. 


Plans and figures 
ready for Employers 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 














INVESTMENT HINTS 


and other valuable information on 
trading methods in our helpful 
booklet, sent on request. 


Ask for J-6 
100 SHARE OR ODD LOTS 


(HisHom & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


New York 





52 Broadway 
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Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 
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BABSONCHART 
Div. 35-1, Babson Park, Mass. ——— 
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Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1934 Div. Long Term Prices 1934 Approx. Yield 
Shares Value » 1933 m=months Price Range High Low Prices % 


746 - $0. 0.45,9 m Addressograph-Mult. ie 38- 8; ’20-’33 11%- 6% 11 ag 
841 40 J 66, Air Reduction ‘ ; 28-33 113 - 91% 112 4.0 
1,492 i Alaska Juneau : ; °29-"33 23%- 16% 17 67 
4,153 . Alleghany Corp. (R) od ; °29-"33 5%- 1% l “a 
2,402 . , Allied Chemical 6 ; 24-33 1603%4-115% 134 44 
1,323 a * é Allis Chalmers ~ ; ’29-"33 23%- 10% 16 oh 
: American Can 5 ; 27-33 114%- 90% 116 44 
Amer. Car & Foundry ; °25-33 33%- 12 14 a 

Amer. & Foreign’ Power... ; '25-’33 13%- 3% 3 

American International ; °28-’33 1l - 4% 5 

Amer. Locomotive ; 28-33 38%4- 14% 12 

American Radiator ; ’29-’33 17%- 10 12 

Amer. Rolling Mill ; ’29-"33 28%- 13% 20 

0.77 Amer. Smelting & Refin... ; ’28-'33 alt 30% 35 

4.03 Amer. Sugar Refining ; ’22-"33 - 46 67 

7.37 ‘ Amer. Tel. & Tel ; °22-"33 184 — 105 

3.00 American Tobacco “B” ; ’28-’33* - 67 81 

10.64 Amer. Woolen ; ’20-’33 736. 8 

0.79+ 0.342, 6 m Anaconda Copper ; °24-"33* 17%- 10 

0.492 0.03+, 6m Armour of Iil ; °25-’33 8 5 

5.477 1.717" Assoc. Dry Goods ; 25-33 10 

1.03+ 0.33 Atchison, Topeka, & S. F.. ; °24-33 Y% 41 

2.46 2.07 . Atlantic Refining ; °28-’33 23 

10.337" 16.217" Auburn Automobile ; °28-'33 57%- 16% 22 


5.227 4.634 Baldwin Locomotive (R).. ; °29-'33 2 
0.847 2.41 Baltimore & Ohio ; '23-'33 10 
4.12 4.37 Beechnut Packing ; ’23-33 58 74 
0.59 0.83,9 m Bendix Aviation ; °29-"33 R- % 14 
4.77+ 87 Pethlehem Steel ; ’23-'33 4914- 24% 

1.06 Borden Company ; ’29-33 rook 19% 

7.498 . Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . ; °23-'33 

6.18 . Brook. Union Gas ; 24-33 

0.26 . Burroughs Add. Machine... ; °29-’33 


4.687¢ : California Packing 26-33 
0.89* 3 Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... °26-’33 
14.667 4 Case, J. °22-°33 
0.27+ Cerro de Pasco 20-33 
3.69 .14, Chesapeake Corp 27-33 
3.67 3. Chesapeake & Ohio ’22-"33* 
2.77 ; Chrysler Corp °25-'33 
8.81 ‘ Coca-Cola 29-33 161%4-. 
7.494 Colorado Fuel & Iron (R) 27-33 834- 
0.51 3 Columbia Gas & Elec °26-"33*  19%- 
1.52 : Commercial Credit 25-33 40%- 
0.88 F Commercial Solvents . 29-33 3634- 
0.01+ 047 Commonwealth & Southern -.. 29-33 3%- 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. "28-33 47% - 
Consolidated Oil °22-33* 14%- 
Continental Can °28-'33 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... "26-33 
Corn Prod. Refining 126- *26-"33 
Crucible Steel iP 122- 21-33 
Cuban American Sugar.... .. 60- 21-33 
0. 32+ 0. 17+, 9m _ Curtiss-Wright rs 30- 29-33 
9.517 Delaware & Hudson Co.... .. 230- 32; ’20-'33 
1.77+ j Del., Lack & Western ce 173- 8; ’22-’33 
1.58 : Diamond Match j 30- 10; ’30-’33 
3.839 Dome Mines 3. 40- 6; ’27-’33 
2.93 6: 3. 231- 22; ’29-’33 103%- 80 
4.76 91, Eastman Kodak 265- 35; ’22-°33 116%- 79 
0.45 03, Elec. Auto-Lite be 174- 8; ’28-’33 313%- 15 
Electric Power & Light.... .. 104- 3; ’25-’33 95%- 2% 
Erie R. R * 94- 23-33 24%- 9% 
General Asphalt ie 97- ’20-’33 23%4- 12 
General Electric . 403- 9; ’29-’33* 25%4- 16% 
General Foods : 137- ’26-’33* 36%- 28 
General Mills 3 89- 28-33 
General Motors : 92- 29-33 
General Railway Signal.... 153- °25-"33 
Gillette Safety Razor 143- 27-33 
Gold Dust . 82- °28-"33 
Goodrich, B. +i 109- ’20-'33 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 155- 27-33 
Graham-Paige Motors...... a 61- 25-33 
. . Great Northern Pfd ¥ 155- 5; ’27-’33 
98 ; ' Gulf States Steel - 26- 3: "25-33 17 
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October 31. (p) Year ended November 30 Before charges for depletion. (r) Company reported in receivership or re-organization. (s) Partly esti- 
mated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. 
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Earns, 1934 


_ m=months 


$5.53 

1.03+ 
1.02¢, 9 m 

Nilé 
7.18, 9 m 


as 


oO 
mies 
wonrvo 
Bos 


se ener 


3 


S) 
> 
BSraarBaBns 
Pastors 
388 "38 


or 
cork 
Roowo 
3388 


s on old stock. (a) Partly extra. 
Year ended M 


Hershey Chocolate......... 
Hudson & Manhattan....:. 
Biudson Motor. <6... e355. 


Interboro Rapid Transit (R) 
Int. Business Machines..... 
Jest; Fiareeiter 2: 6 8a. 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 
Le Ce ay i a ee ane 


Johns-Manville ........... 


Kelvinator Corp........... 
Kennecott Copper ......... 
SE Ede he geht 
Kroger Grocery ........... 


Liggett & Myers “B”...... 
Oe ge re ee 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 
Lorillard Tobacco ......... 


McKeesport Tin Plate..... 
RE Bs 656 ere sai se 
| RS Oy Sore or 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 
Missouri Pacific (R)...... 
Montgomery Ward ........ 


Nash MObOre ic... cc cine coed 
National Biscuit........... 
Nat. Cash Register........ 
Nat. Dairy Products...... 
National Distillers Products 
Nat. Power & Light....... 
National Steel ............ 
New York Central........ 
N. Y. N. Haven & Hartford 
North American........... 


Pacific Gas & Electric..... 
Packard Motors........... 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 
Public Service of N. J.... 
Pullman Incorporated...... 


Radio Corporation ......... 
Remington-Rand Inc....... 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 


Sears Roebuck ..:......... 
Socony-Vacuum ........... 
South Porto Rico Sugar... 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 
Southern Pacific........... 
Southern Railway.......... 
Standard Brands .......... 
Standard Gas & Electric.... 
Standard Oil of California. . 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Sterling Products .......... 
Stewart-Warner .......... 


Texas Corporation......... 
Texas Gulf Sulphur ....... 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 
‘ee 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher .. 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 
Union Oil of California.... 
ites, SUIS 3.075.0:Screv 0's 
United Aircraft... ......... 
United Corporation ........ 
Wart PIE oes oc ek nc. 
United Gas Improvement... 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... . 


. S. Pipe & Foundry...... 
. S. Realty & Improve... 
oR Cae 
. S. Smelting, R & M.... 
Bee Nac es Ob bia backs 


Western Union ........... 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 
Westinghouse Electric ..... 
Woolworth, F. W......... 


en ey ae 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
ay 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. , : 3 
(a) Before charges for depletion. (r) Company reported in receivership or re-organization. 


us 1 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus ’2 per cent. in stock. 





Long Term 
Price Range 


144- 
74- 
100- 


62- 
255- 


142- 10; ’28-’33 
73- 4; ’28-’33 
149- 3; ’29-’33 
243- 10; ’29-’33 
91- 3; ’26-’33 
105- 5; ’29-’33 
92- 6; ’26-’33 
145- "24-’33* 
128- "24-33 
96- ’23-’33 
178- ’24-’33* 
47- "24-33 
104- ’28-’33 
115- 10; ’28-’33 
392- 17; ’25-’33* 
45- 4; ’26-’33 
101- "29-33 
157- "28-33 
119- 8; ’26-’33 
237- 20; ’28-’33* 
149- 5; ’26-’33 
134- 11; ’24-33 
125- 13; ’28-’33* 
72- 7; ’26-'33 
77- 13; ’29-’33 
257- 9; ’26-’33 
133- 6; ’24-’33 
187- 13; ’26-’33 
99- '27-"33 
33- °29-’33 
110- 7; ’22-’33 
138- 27-33 
99- 3; ’27-'33 
115- 3; ’29-’33 
58- 1; ’27-33 
66- 27; ’29-33 
198- 10; ’27-'33 
48- 5; '24-’33* 
49- 4; ’27-33 
92- 14; ’27-’33 
158- 7; ’22-33 
165- 3; ’22-’33 
89- 8; ’26-33 
244- 5; ’25-'33 
82- 15; ’26-’33 
85- 20; ’22-'33 
63- 1933 
77- ; ’29-33 
75- 9; °26-’33 
85- 12; ’26-’33 
139- 8; ’29-’33 
67- 2; ’29-'33 
182- 7; ’28-’33 
140- 16; ’29-’33 
59- 8; '24-’33 
298- 28; ’24-’33 
162- 7; ’29-’33 
76- 4; ’29-’33 
159- 10; ’26-’33 
60- 9: °29-'33 
244- 13; ’28-’33 
51- 1; ’27-33 
56- 6; '28-’33 
120- 2; ’25-’33 
97- 1; ’22-33 
106- 10; ’32-’33 
262- 21; ’26-’33 
272- 12; ’28-'33 
68- 9; ’27-33 
293- 16; ’28-’33 
104- 22; ’29-'33 





27-33 


; 24-33 
3; ’27-’33 


; '22-’33 
; °24-’33 


(c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
i (s) Partly esti- 


Prices 1934 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices % 
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The value of Forbes 
Magazine to the 
advertiser is based 
upon its essential 
value to the reader 























Bridge That Gap 


Tisere’s a dif- 
ference between depend- 
ence and independence, 
between being self-reliant 
and being forced to lean on 
others. Bridging this great 
difference at small cost is a 
job life insurance does well. 
Let us tell you how. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BosTON, MassacnuSETTS 





JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
I’d like to be independent all my life. 


Send me your booklet about the life 
insurance way. 
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Preferred Stocks 
With High Yields 


appear to be turning toward the 

preferred stock classification in 
an effort to get a higher yield on 
market capital. During the years 
when common stocks were swinging 
in a wide range, there appeared to be 
better opportunities for increasing 
capital through common stock owner- 
ship. In the past few years, how- 


A: increasing number of investors 


Armour and Company of Illinois. 


has recently put through a recapital- 
ization plan involving an issue of $% 
convertible cumulative no-par prior 
preferred stock. The new preferred 
is senior to all other stock issues, js 
redeemable at 115, and is convertible 
into six shares of the new common, 

Total funded debt is around $90, 
000,000, followed by around 600,000 


‘shares of the new preferred and 


4,000,000 shares of the new common 

stock. Earnings for 1934 were 

$6,770,000, compared with less than 

$5,000,000 in the previous year. 
Consolidated Oil 


Consolidated Oil Corporation, for- 
merly Sinclair Consolidated, is a 
complete unit and one of the largest 
in the domestic oil industry. Follow- 
ing a funded debt of a little over 
$10,000,000, the company has a small 
preferred issue of only a little over 
100,000 shares of eight per cent. 
cumulative $100-par preferred stock. 
This issue is callable at 110 and has 
a sinking fund for gradual retire- 








STATISTICS ON THE SPECULATIVE PREFERRED LIST 


Shares Div. 
Company Pfd. Rate 


Armour of Iil 
Consolidated Oil 104,000 
Electric Auto-Lite... 41,807 
Gillette Safety Razor 310,000 
N. Y. Shipbuilding.. 20,000 
Spicer Manufacturing 100,000 


572,000 $6 


* Partly Estimated 


Earned Per Share Current Yield 
1932 1933 1934 Price 


Def. $9 $12 67 
Def. 1 28* 109 
16 26* 108 

18 12 14 76 
63 Def. Def. 75 

. Def. 7 35 








ever, the amplitude of price swings in 
common stocks has been so. narrow 
that the average investor appears to 


be taking greater interest in longer- 


term commitments where yield and 
income are important factors. 


Preferred Advantages 


The preferred stock list offers 
definite advantages in such a direc- 
tion. In addition, many preferred 
stocks are currently available at dis- 
counts from their par values, so that 
if general business and corporation 
earnings recover, the holder stands 
to increase his capital as well as his 
income. 

The highest grade of preferred 
stock is selling at prices to yield not 
much over four per cent., so that a 
yield of seven or eight per cent. can- 
not be considered strictly in the high- 
grade investment classification. In 
the accompanying list, however, we 
have selected a well diversified group 
of six preferred stocks whose average 
yield is somewhere around eight per 
cent., and where the average risk 
does not appear too radical over the 
longer-term future. 


ment. The regular $8 per share per 
annum rate has been paid steadily 
for more than a decade. 

Electric Auto-Lite Company is one 
of the leading concerns in the auto- 
mobile accessory business. The com- 
pany has no funded debt and there 
is only a small issu@ of seven per 
cent. cumulative $100-par preferred 
which has paid its dividends steadily 
since issuance in 1928. 

Earning record has been generally 
steady, and the preferred dividends 
have been covered with a large 
margin of safety. In 1933, net in- 
come dropped under $1,000,000 for 
the first time in a decade, but the 
preferred dividend was still earned 
more than twice over. Last year, 
there was a good recovery and the 
preferred dividend was probably 
earned nearly four times over. The 
senior stock is redeemable at 110. 

Gillette Safety Razor 

Gillette Safety Razor is still the 
best known company in this field, al- 
though it has had to contend with 
growing competition in recent 
years. There is a small funded debt 
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of around $5,000,000 followed by 


‘ around 300,000 shares of $5 cumula- 


tive convertible no-par preferred 
stock. It is redeemable at 105, is con- 
yvertible into common stock on a share- 
for-share basis, and has paid its divi- 
dends regularly since the time of its 
first issuance. 

The company’s earnings have been 
in a declining trend since 1927, but 
they appear to have reached at least 
an intermediate low in 1933, at which 
time the preferred dividend was still 
earned more than twice over. In 
1934, profits recovered moderately to 
over $4,000,000, which amounted to a 
little over $13.50 per preferred share. 

New York Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion was formerly American Brown 
Boveri Electric Corporation. Its 
sortie into the electrical industry was 
unsatisfactory, however, and its chief 
business continues to be that of ship- 
building. In this line also its fortunes 
have been subject to rapid change, 
with earnings fluctuating widely be- 
tween satisfactory profit and discour- 
aging loss. 

There is a small bond issue of less 


| than $4,000,000, followed by only 


20,000 shares of $100-par seven per 
cent. cumulative preferred stock. 
This issue is redeemable at 110 plus 
accrued dividends. 


GRIN 
and Prosper 


JOHN A. STRALEY 


Editor, “Bawl Street Journal” 


From what we hear, some of those 
appointees to juicy Washington jobs 
are so surprised they drop their 
speeches of acceptance. 

* 


Many of us are willing to let Con- 
gress pass all the laws it wants, to 
govern the other fellow. 

* 

A new way to make money in 
bonds has come to light. Recently 
the president of an industrial cor- 
poration, whose life insurance would 
tetire the company’s bonds at 105, 
has applied for police protection. The 
bonds are quoted 20-25. Wonder if 
the investors are after him, or those 
over-the-counter boys who’ve been 
buying up the issue. 


As noted above, the company’s 
earning record has been highly ir- 
regular, and this fact, together with 
the smallness of the preferred issue, 
accounts for the wide market swings 
in the stock. Earnings dropped from 
$1,328,000 in 1932 to a deficit of 
nearly $25,000 in 1933. In the year 
just ended the company showed a loss 
of a little over $250,000. The company 
usually gets its share of the heavy 
shipbuilding business for the Govern- 
ment and also for private shipping 
lines. 

Spicer Manufacturing Corporation 
does a large business in the accessory 
line for automobiles, being the largest 
independent manufacturer of univer- 
sal joints and propeller shafts. 

The company has practically no 
funded debt, and there are outstand- 
ing only 100,000 shares of the series 
A $3 cumulative no-par preferred 
stock. This issue has preference as 
to assets and to cumulative dividends 
of $3 per share per annum, and is re- 
deemable at 57%. 

Earning record was good through 
1929, but there were small deficits 
during the next four years. Last year 
profits appeared to recover, however, 
and for the first nine months of 1934 
there were earnings of $5.67 per 
share on the preferred stock. 


Nowadays, a statesman is a fellow 
you can insult by referring to him 
as real Congressional timber. 

a 

Then there was the patriotic citizen 
who worried so over the ‘unbalanced 
government budget that he forgot 
to pay his income tax. 

* 

A fellow recently laid off by a 

manufacturing concern, when asked 


’ the reason, said he just couldn’t think. 


Probably that was why. 
* 


The height of self-effacement, or 
something, is that fellow on the relief 
roll who was offered work the other 
day and said he’d be ashamed to take 
it with so many others looking for 
jobs. 

* 

Then there was the Scotsman who 
applied for Government relief on the. 
basis that he stood in the bread line 
so long he lost his job. 

* 


Down in New Orleans we under- 
stand that a statue of the poet has 
been replaced by one of that other 
Long fellow. 

. 

Lots of people who insist that the 
world owes them a living are kicking 
about the present moratorium. 








Sailing from Seattle 


” Alaska’s 


Midnight Sun 


@ Don’t postpone your Alaska trip. Take 
the Empire Builder to Seattle this summer 
and stop off at Glacier Park. It’s on the 
main line. Then sail up the sheltered In- 
side Passage between snow-capped moun- 
tains, passing totem poles and quaint 
Indian villages, fisheries, sawmills and 
gold prospectors’ camps; poking into gor- 
geous fjords, tying up at picturesque 
ports. A restful voyage packed with beauty. 


More for your money! 


Great Northern offers low summer fares re- 
duced to a minimum, no Pullman surcharge, 
meal prices on the luxurious air-conditioned 
Empire Builder to as low as 50c. Ask your local 
ticket agent or write A. J. Dickinson, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Great Northern Railway, 
St. Paul, Minn. 








Ride the completely air-conditioned 
EMPIRE BUILDER 
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Chung Hwa Kuo, the ancients called it—the 
Middle Flowery Kingdom. Nowadays, as al- 
ways, China is the land of romance and mys- 
tery. Dragon-eyed junks will greet you as your 
President Liner steams up the Whangpoo 
River towards Shanghai. Jade Street and Cloi- 
sonne Lane will offer you their treasures. 
You'll ride in a ricksha to seven-storied Lung- 
wha Pagoda, and to the Willow Pattern Tea- 
house in the old walled Native City. You'll do 
all the things you’ve dreamed of doing! 


LOW FARES - FAVORABLE EXCHANGE 


This summer is the time to go, for you can 
tour the Orient at greatly reduced roundtrip 
fares starting April Ist on President Liners. 
Moreover, your travel dollar is worth more 
in the Far East, for the favorable exchange 
makes all shore costs surprisingly low. 

President Liners sail every week from New 
York and California via Hawaii and the Sun- 
shine Route (and every other week from Seattle 
via the Short Route) to Japan, China and the 
Philippines. You can make a complete round- 
trip in a little more than six weeks. And you 
may add to this exactly as you please, stop- 
ping over anywhere and making sidetrips. 
For full details see your travel agent (his 
services are free). Or see any of our offices: 
604 Fifth Avenue, New York; 110 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago; Statler Bldg., Boston; 311 
California St., San Francisco; 514 W. Sixth 
St., Los Angeles; Washington, D. C., Toronto, 
Cleveland, Seattle, Portland, San Diego, Van- 
couver and Victoria, B. C. 
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Production Ebb and Flow. 


Total car and truck production for 
the first quarter of 1935 gives every 
evidence of passing the 1,000,000 
mark. 

Last year about 26 per cent. of the 
total output for the year .was re- 
corded in the first quarter. If the 
same percentage were to hold true 
this year, 1935 production would be 
well over 4,000,000. 

Business definitely is better than it 
was last year, but still there is nothing 
to indicate an automobile production 
jump from 2,895,629 in 1934 to more 
than 4,000,000 in 1935. The rela- 
tively strong first-quarter showing 
this year came about because more 
builders got into full new-model pro- 
duction earlier than in 1934. 

Unless output declines before the 
end of March, the second quarter of 
1935 will probably show smaller 
gains over the second quarter of 1934 
than did the first. Production last 
year ran about like this: first quar- 
ter, 26 per cent.; second quarter, 36 
per cent; third quarter, 24 per 
cent.; fourth quarter, 14 per cent. 

First-quarter production this year 
may turn out to have been as much 
as 30 per cent. of the total for 1935. 
With automobile shows in the early 
Fall, 1935’s fourth quarter should 
account for more than 14 per cent. 
of the total. 


Labor Clouds? 


Serious labor trouble is not ex- 
pected in automotive plants despite 
the strike vote being taken by the 
American Federation of Labor. Even 
should its members vote for a strike 
wide support from non-members 
would be necessary to bring about 
effective strike action. As plant col- 
lective-bargaining committee  selec- 
tions continue, A. F. of L. support 
remains in the small minority indi- 
cated by earlier tabulations. 

Alfred Reeves, vice president Au- 
tomobile Manufacturers Association, 
last week replied to William Green’s 
letter suggesting an automobile manu- 
facturers-A. F. of L. conference on 


collective bargaining, by pointing ou 
that the A. F. of L. has proved no 
right to represent automobile work- 
ers. The A. F. of L., Reeves stated, 
has proved itself irresponsible by 
making charges which have no foun- 
dation in fact and, by repudiating its 
agreement with President Roosevelt 
and responding to a call for a strike 
vote, is “creating strife in industry.” 

The automobile manufacturers, 
Reeves said, are now bargaining col- 
lectively with their employees “‘in ac- 
cordance with the law and the Presj- 
dent’s settlement.” 


Dealer Tide Turns 


Number of automobile dealers in 
the United States increased by 6 per 
cent. during 1934, the first gain to 
be recorded since 1929, according to 
figures announced by the Chilton 
Trade List. Retail sales advanced 
more proportionately, however, than 
did the total number of dealers so 
that the car sales per dealer were 
greater also. 


Belgian Prospects Bettered 


Automobile and parts manufactur- 
ers are among the leading benefici- 
aries of the recently signed trade 
treaty between the United States and 
Belgium. Belgium has granted a 
tariff reduction of 15 per cent. on 
all cars weighing over 1,150 kilo- 
grams—and most American cars do 
weigh more than that. Duty re- 
ductions on parts range from 64 to 
80 per cent. 

Belgium bought 13,434 cars ani 
chassis from the United States last 
year for which it paid $7,039,863; 
and 5,365 trucks and buses for $1,- 
870,485. 


Hoffman Heads Reorganized Studebaker 


Paul G. Hoffman was elected pres- 
ident and Harold S. Vance chairman 
of the board at the first meeting of 
the board of directors of the newly 
reorganized Studebaker Corporation. 

The meeting marked completion 
of the refinancing program which 
provides ample new cash for the re- 
organized company and the lifting 
of the receivership under which the 
old corporation had been operating 
since March, 1933. Studebaker thus 
becomes the first automobile com- 
pany ever to come out of receivership. 

Confidence of stockholders in the 
company’s future was _ strikingly 
shown by the fact that nearly half of 
the new capital was furnished by 
stockholder and creditor subscrip- 
tions to the new securities which were 
offered; the balance represented an 
investment by the banking houses 
which underwrote the offer. 

Studebaker shipments for the first 
two months of 1935 were 25 per cent. 
ahead of the same months of 1934. 
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ANY thousands of concerns, large and small, 
are now finding new and more effective 
ways of increasing sales . . . simplifying meth- 
ods . . . speeding up work ... and making im- 
portant savings, through the use of Addresso- 
graph and Multigraph business machines. 
Since the turn of the century businesses 
throughout the world have profited by. the 
methods this equipment has made possible. 
But today they are keeping in gear with the 
faster pace of 1935 and new and greater op- 
portunities ... and — are saving money as 
they _peogrees ... through use of this equipment 
in all departments. 
In these offices Addressograph is doing hun- 


Addressagraph 


dreds of name- and data-writing jobs ten to 
fifty times faster and always without mistakes. 
Multigraph and Multilith—new office litho- 
graph machine—are building sales at less cost 
by producing advertising and selling helps at 
big savings. And they are reducing expenses in 
general business form printing. 

Any of the more than 100 machines will 
easily save its cost and pay high dividends. 
Proof is in the brass-tack facts which will be 
supplied on request. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION 
Cleveland ° Ohio 
Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


Multigraph 
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